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Red Sea 


mediation 

PRESIDENT Hosni Mu- 
barak met yesterday with 
Yemeni Foreign Minister 
Abdel-Kcrim Al-Iryani, 
wbo announced, after the 
meeting, that his govern- 
ment has accepted the 
French proposal to resolve 
its dispute with Eritrea over 
the Hanish islands at the 
southern mouth of the Red 
Sea, reports Nervine Wi«hi, 
Ai-ftyam told reporters 
that be had briefed Mubarak 
on the latest developments 
concerning die French me- 
diation- He said Fiance has 
come up with an acceptable 
solution from the Yemeni 
viewpoint. “Yemen is very 
satisfied with the French 
proposal,” Al-ltyam said 
“We hope the Eritrean re- 
sponse will be snnflar.” He 
added that a French, envoy 
was in Asmara yesterday to 
get approval from the Eri- 
trean government 
Egyptian Foreign Minister 
Amr Moussa described the 
meeting as “very im- 
portant”, saying that Yemen 
was briefed fully on the 
meeting which took place 


last Sunday in Cairo be- 
tween Mubarak and Eritrean 
PresHfenrlsayasAfeweriri. 

Reports that a summit be- 
tween Yemeni and Eritrean 
presidents will be held in 
Cafro Saturday to resolve 
die dispute fece-to-fece 
were firmly denied by both 
the Egyptian and Yemeni 
foreign ministers. 


Oil for food 


IRAQ told diplomats yes- 
terday that a “memorandum 
of understanding^ on an oil— 
far-food plan could be 
signed with the UN by the 
end of next week, signaling 
major progress in the cur- 
rent talks. 

But sources close to the 
negotiations urged caution, 
saying that Iraqi negotiators 
were painting a rosier pic- 
ture than justified- in the 
week-old talks. 

Iraq and the United Na- 
tions have been discussing a 
1995 Security Council' oS=r 
that would allow Baghdad 
to sell $2 bflKoo worth of ofl 
over six months, on a re- 
newable basis, to btry ci- 
vilian goods for its econ- 
omy, winch has been hard 
hit by sanctions since the 
August 1990 invasion of 
Kuwait. 

Baghdad's chief nego- 
tiator to talks with the UN, 
Abdd-Axmr Al-Anbari, told 
ambassadors of eight non- 
aligned members of the Se- 
curity Council on Tuesday 
that his country was willing 
to implement the UN offer 
without change. 


Khartoum call 

SUDANESE authorities 
yesterday renewed an ap- 
peal to the public to help m 
the search for three Egyp- 
tians suspected of in- 
volvement in an assassina- 
tion attempt against 
President Hosni Mubarak in 
Addis Ababa last June. The 
government, in its second 
such appeal in less than a 
week, also warned that any- 
one harbouring the suspects 
risked up to five years' im- 
prisonment 

The Sudanese move came 
after the UN Security Coun- 
cil approved in January a 
resolution asking Sudan to 
hand over the three suspects 
to Ethiopia within 60 days. 
Tbe Council will meet again 
to discuss further action if 
Khartoum fails to meet this 
demand. 


Representatives of the Su- 
danese opposition in exile 
said Khartoum’s action was 
designed only to create aa 


impression that it wascocp- 
1, while, 


-V 


pr ating with foe UN 
in reality, it has turned Su- 
dan into a terrorists* haven. 
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Ready to shop till 
they drop, bargain* 
hunters gear up for 
the Sri by queuing 
outside a store 
about to open. 
Crowds like this 
have rendered walk- 
ing and driving 
around Cairo a Dar- 
winian free-for-all 
where only the 
strongest, and quick- 
est, will prevail 
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The peace process fakes a breather as Peres decides to bring Israeli elections forward by some five months. Future progress now hinges on the Israeli poll’s results 


Shadows over the poll 


Which is to loom larger in the poll, Rabin’s ghost or the Golan’s shadow? Graham Usher, in Jerusalem, writes 


Dovish gestures vie with red 
lines on Labour's pl a t for m 


After weeks of speculation, on 1 1 February 
Israeli Prime Minister Shimon Peres, bit on 
the electoral bullet and announced be was 
dissolving parliament to bring forward the Is- 
raeli elections to foe “earliest possible date.** 
The next day he met with Likud opposition 
leader, Binyamin Netanyahu. It was. agreed 
that the election would be on “either 28 May 
or 4 June", depending on the views of the Is- 
rael’s religious parties (23 May falls immedi- 
ately after the Jewish holiday of Shaviiot). 

Peres and his Labour coalition government 
are currently riding 12-20 points clear of Li- 
kud, say Israeli opinion polls. But it is a pop- 
ularity artificially buoyed by foe “sympathy 
legacy? generated since foe assassination of 
Yitzhak Rabin last November, This legacy 
could easily evaporate in tbe heat of an elec- 
toral battie where issues .are likely to take 
precedence over personalities. 

For foe immediate future at least, Peres is 
hoping the mood bolds. At tbe press confer- 
ence where he announced foe dissolution, foe 
Israeli prime minister spent much of the time 


Israeli prime minister spent much of the tune 
! recalling tbe night of Rabin’s killing and 
vowmg to;“continue in the path forged by 
Rabin and myself.” 


The ghost of Rabin is bound to play a role 
in the elections, and Likud are none too hap- 
py about it Labour should “understand that 
if it uses the Rabin assassination in its cam- 
paign, we won't sit and do nothing while be- 
ing hit below foe belt," says Likud’s cam- 
paign manager, Limor LivnaL 

Peres’ actual motives for moving up the 
election date are not clear. On assuming foe 
premiership in November, foe signs were 
that he wanted to see out the full term of his 
government which expires November 1996. 
Now, h appears, and in a manner typical of 
him, Peres has changed his mind. “The nego- 
tiations with Syria on security arrangements 
and water issues are taking longer than ex- 
pected „ and peace can be pursued while an 
election campaign is under way," he said on 
It February. 

Likud would privately prefer to see as 
much water pass as possible between tbe as- 
sassination and foe election, since it is still 
reeling from charges (made by Rabin's wid- 
ow, Leah, among others) that in using words 
like “nmrdereF’ and “treason” to deswibe foe . 
Oslo peace process it helped' create the' cli- 
roate for foe late prime minister's killing. But 


this is not to say that Likud is unprepared for 
the poll. 

In recent months, Likud has undertaken a 
membership drive where, it claims, it has re- 
cruited 200,000 new supporters. And, on 8 
February, Netanyahu signed an electoral pact 
with Israel's second largest opposition bloc, 
tbe far-right Tsomet Party lead by former 
■ army chief of staff, Rafael Eitan. 

The Likud leader spelled out his party’s 
programme for foe elections immediately af- 
ter Peres’ statement on 11 February. “We 
will make sure Jerusalem remains undivided, 
that foe Golan prospers under Israel's con- 
trol, and that a Palestinian state is not es- 
tablished, but limited to self rule areas,” he 
said 

This, superficially, is not all that different 
to Labour's official platform. “Like a solid 
rock, we will stand firm on a united Je- 
rusalem as foe capital of Israel,” said Peres 
on 12 February. Likud too. is resigned to foe 
irreversible feet of a Palestinian authority in 
the West Bank and Gaza. “We will work 
within the new reality,” says Netanyahu. 
“We cannot change what exists and go back 
into West Bank towns.” And Labour, formal- 


ly. is against the establishment of a Pal- 
estinian state. 

This means foe main divide is over foe 
peace process with Syria. Likud and Tsomet 
are crystal clear that under no circumstances 
would they relinquish Israeli sovereignty on 
the occupied Golan Heights. Peres has said 
that any Israeli withdrawal from foe Golan 
would be subject to a referendum to be held 
after foe elections. 

But Peres' ultimate prize is a fully-fledged 
peace with all of Israel's front-line Arab 
states, including Syria and Lebanon. And 
most Israeli analysis quietly concede that foe 
price of a “foil peace” with these countries is 
going to be Israel's “full withdrawal" from 
the Golan Heights and South Lebanon. 

Unlike Israel's redeployment in the West 
Bank and Gaza, however, “giving up" the 
Golan is not popular on the Israeli street and 
will cost Peres votes. And the closer the elec- 
toral contest becomes between Labour and 
Likud, the more important will be the 
strength of their alliances with the myriad 
small parties, including tbe Jewish orthodox 
and the Arab parties, that also inhabit Israeli 
politics. 


Tbe secretary-general of Israel's ruling La- 
bour Party, Nissim Zvili, suggested yes- 
terday foot the party should hack foe dis- 
mantling of Jewish settlements in the 
Jordan Valley region of the West Bank. 

With general elections scheduled for May 
or June, Zvili told foe Haaretz newspaper 
that a Labour congress on 25 April would 
consider altering its piatfbrm. He also con- 
firmed that his party would consider re- 
moving a clause in its platform rejecting an 
independent Palestinian state in the West 
Bank and Ha tm Strip. But he acknowledged 
that a majority of Labour members might 
not agree. 

Prime Minister Shimon Peres, however. 


"\ 


flatly rejected Zvili’s suggestion regarding 
the Jordan 


For the Palestinians, early Israeli elections imply delayed changes in their National Covenant 


The chairman of foe Palestine National 
Council (PNC) said yesterday that a vote on 
amending the PLQ’s charter might be de- 
layed because of early elections in Israel 
Urn PLO-Israel autonomy agreement stip- 
ulates that foe PNC the Palestinians’ pariia- 
ment-in-exile, must annul charter clauses, 
winch Israel believes imply a call for its de- 
struction, by the spring. “Early elections in 
Israel may change the tune of the PNC meet- 
ing,” said Salim Zaanoun, acting chairman of 
the PNC. “Israel will be busy at that time and 


it may be a reason for a change or delay.” 

General elections in Israel will be held in 
late May or early June, five months ahead of 
foe original 29 October date. Israel has warned 
it will freeze negotiations on the final status of 
the West Bank’ and Gaza Strip, which are due 
to start by early May, unless Yasser Arafat 
keeps his promise to amend tbe charter. 

The PLO-Israel autonomy agreement states 
the charter must be modified within two 
months of the first meeting of the newly 
elected Palestinian Legislative Council that 


administers foe West Bank and Gaza Strip. 
A fust meeting of the council is tentatively 
scheduled for late next week, after tbe three- 
day EidAI-Firr holiday at the end of tbe holy 
month of Ramadan. 

In a related development, following a 
meeting with Arafat in Gaza on Tuesday, US 
Senator Daniel Jnouye told Israeli officials 
that Arafat did not seem serious about 
changing the PLO's charter, said Israeli For- 
eign Ministry spokesman Danny Sbekh. 

Palestinian legislators have urged Arafat to 


win concessions from Israel in return for 
modifying the charter. A key demand is that 
Israel recognise the Palestinians’ right to 
statehood. 

Meanwhile, the PLO has already begun 
preparations for a PNC meeting, submitting 
to Israel foe names of 193 members living 
abroad who wish to return for tbe meeting. 
Zaanoun said Israel’s processing of the ap- 
plications had taken longer than expected, 
and that it had demanded new information on 
PNC members wishing to return. 


Valley settlements. “We have 
no plans whatsoever to dismantle a single 
settlement in foe Jordan Valley, which will 
remain our security border,” Peres said. 

According to AFP news agency, some 
3,500 Israelis now live in about 20 settle- 
ments along the Jordan Valley. 

Interior Minister Haim Ramon agreed 
with Zvili that several clauses in Labour’s 
platform, including foe one opposing Pal- 
estinian statehood, “did not stand the test of 
reality". His preferred solution is a Jor- 
danian-Palestinian federation. According to 
Zvili, Prime Minister Shimon Peres would 
also prefer a Jordanian- Pal estini an con- 
federation. 

On Israeli radio yesterday, Zvili set out 
four “red lines” that he said must not be 
crossed in tbe final status talks with the Pal- 
estinians: the Jordan Valley must remain Is- 
rael’s de facto eastern security border; Is- 
rael roust refuse a return to its pre-1967 
borders; Jerusalem roust remain foe unified 
capital of Israel; Palestinian refugees must 
not be allowed to return to homes inside Is- 
raeli territory. 


Unconcerned, Syria still prefers Labour, reports Atef Saqr from Damascus 


The decision of Israeli Prime 
Minister Shimon Peres to hold 
early elections is viewed in 
.Damascus as an internal affair, 
probably made to ensure La- 
bour’s return to power. What 
matters for the Syrians,- how- 
ever, is the achievement of a 
just and comprehensive peace. 

Opinions were divided about 
the i mpa ct of early elections 
on the Syrian-Israeli nego- 
tiations, scheduled to resume 
on 26 February at the Wye es- 
tate near Washington. Some 
said that discussion of the cen- 
tral issues would be delayed 
until after the election. It was 


also suggested that a Labour 
victory could give the nego- 
tiations' a major boost. 

“Bringing foe elections for- 
ward does not concern Syria 
at all” insisted Abdel-Nabi 
Hegazi, director of tbe state- 
owned radio and television. 
“What counts for Syria is the 
realisation of a comprehensive 
and just peace, based on inter- 
national legality... What con- 
cerns Syria is foe content of a 
peace settlement." 

Given a choice, Hegazi said 
he would prefer Labour, de- 
spite tbe feet that it has yet to 
accept Syria’s demands. “But 


this does not mean that we are 
placing our bets on this or that 
party.” 

Ali Ensan, the Syrian chair- 
man of foe Arab Writers Un- 
ion, believes the elections 
have been timed to maximise 
Labour victory prospects, by 
being held “before nego- 
tiations have reached foe point 
of grappling with the issue of 
withdrawal to the 1967 bor- 
ders. Peres wants to be voted 
in before taking a decision 
that is bound to be con- 
troversial.” On an inter- 
national scale, Ersan con- 
tended that a Labour victory 


and a breakthrough in tbe ne- 
gotiations could be a trump 
card for Clinton in foe No- 
vember presidential election. 

A post-election acceleration 
in the pace of negotiations 
was also forecast by Sadek 
El-Azm, a philosophy pro- 
fessor at Damascus Uni- 
versity. “.All indications are 
that Peres will emerge the 
winner," El-Azm said "He 
will consider that he has been 
given a mandate from the Is- 
raeli people to achieve peace 
with Syria on conditions that 
are acceptable to the two 
sides.” 


Banking on peace 


The Middle East Bank is not just about money, but equally about peace, writes Samia Nkrumah 


ag from 

foe Middle East/North Africa (MENA) ec- 
onomic summit are concerned not only 
with economic development, hut with pol- 
itics as wefl. The regional development 
bank, proposed at the first MENA summit 
in Casablanca and announced at the second 
MENA s umm it in Amman is no exception. 

ft took less foan two yearn for the concept 
of a bank to develop into actual- prepara- 
tions. On Tuesday, the task' force on fi- 
nancing mechanisms for tbe region's ec- 
onomic development met m Cairo for its 
ninth session. And yesterday it achieved 
two mam objectives. 

First; it defined foe working arrange- 
ments, or mandate, for a transition team 
which will begin its work on 1 April Sec- 
ond, it edged a step closer to reaching the 
final stage of negotiations, after which a 
charter for the bank will be ratified by the 
19 prospective shareholders, who are also 
members of foe bank. The signing of foe 
charter will take place in New York and the 
United Nations will be the depository of the 
agreement. Ratification could take anything 
from weeks to mouths and the bank is not 
expected to begin operating before txnd 
1997. 

The delay did not come as a surprise. 
Ambassador Raouf Saad, assistant foreign 
minister for regional cooperation and bead 
of the Egyptian team of negotiators, com- 
mented, “It is not an easy task to establish a 
regional bank in the present circumstances. 
W&are not talking about a purely technical 
institution. The bank emerged within cer- 
tain conditions governed by foe peace pro- 


cess. Each step must be carefully con- 
sidered. The task force not only includes the 
founding members, but also countries 
which have not yet endorsed the bank. It is, 
however, made up of countries which have 
supported the idea of creating a financing 
me chanism to support public sector in- 
itiative. whatever form it may take.” 

Discussions during the two-day talks un- 
derscored this point One concern was to 
ensure that channels of communication will 
be kept open between the task force and tbe 
.transitional team of experts which will re- 
side in Cairo to oversee tbe preparations for 
a plan of action for tbe bank's first three 
years of operation. These include foe-bank’s 
budget and looking into pilot projects. 

“The t ransi tion team will be made up of 
not more than eight experts. Egypt put for- 
ward a highly qualified candidate. Other 
members of foe bank tike foe US, Japan, 
Italy, Greece, and the Netherlands as well 
as Israel also offered candidates,” Saad told 
Al-Ahram Weekly, yesterday. 

Existing members of foe bank have their 
own structure which will be represented by 
a special committee. The transitional team 
wiU report to this committee and the orig- 
inal task force will remain active and super- 
vise the workings of foe transitional team. 
Has is necessary because, unlike the transi- 
tional team, foe task force is directed by 
politicians and includes members from 
countries which have not yet endorsed the 
bank, ft is, however, made up of countries 
which have supported the idea of creating a 
financing mechanism to support public sec- 
tor initiative, whatever its shape may be. 


Together with foe bank's committee, the 
task force will negotiate the expansion of 
the bank's membership. “There are signs 
that foe membership will expand. Countries 
that have not yet joined are still coming. In- 
dividual European countries like France 
and Sweden attended tbe talks as observers. 
Qatari and Omani delegations were also 
present.” said Saad. And, according to one 
EU official, Norway’s and Sweden’s par- 
ticipation as shareholders is forthcoming. 

However, the main task ahead is to make 
sure that members actually make good on 
their promises by paying their shares of the 
bank's capital. The authorised capital 
agreed upon is set at S5 billion, -with SI 25 
billion to be paid in. Egypt, Israel, Jordan 
and the Palestinians will each hold equal 
shares, bid foe exact percentage has not yet 
been finalised. 

Another issue that will not be decided 
upon at this stage is the presidency of the 
bank and its board of directors. The United 
States, a main endorser of tbe bank, at- 
tended tbe Cairo talks as an observer and 
put forward a coordinator until the pres- 
idency is decided upon. 

Other factors may intervene to stall foe 
bank's operation. “The outcome of foe 
American elections next November will de- 
cide whether the bank will see foe light,” 
commented Mohamed Sbetayyeh, bead of 
foe Palestinian delegation at foe talks. 

Nevertheless, Sbetayyeh warned that “the 
establishment of this bank was proposed to 
serve foe peace process, and without ec- 
onomic development peace will not stand 
on solid ground.” 
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Across the Nile rift 


A group of prominent Egyptian and Sudanese fig- 
ures set up the Nile Valley Association last week. 
The group's aim is to affirm that the rift in official 
Egyptian-Sudancse relations could not affect the 
historic ties between the peoples of the two coun- 
tries. The establishment of this “unity" group came 
on the heels of a UN Security Council resolution 
that gave the Khartoum government 60 days to 
band over three Egyptians suspected of taking part 
in an abortive attempt on the life of President Hosni 
Mubarak in Addis Ababa last June. ■ 

Egyptians reacted with mixed feelings to me res- 
olution, as well os to the possibility that sanctions 
might be imposed on Sudan if it failed to extradite 
the three suspects. Islamists viewed the Security 
Council action as evidence of America’s hostility to 
any government that “hoists the Islamic banner" . 
Others felt that Sudan should be penalised for its 
support of terrorism, but expressed concern that the 
Sudanese people might be forced to pay for the mis- 
takes of their government 

Milad Hanna, a leftist intellectual and one of the 
association's founders, said the group included 
those who shared the vision of the Egyptian and Su- 
danese peoples maintaining their “strategic ties”. 
They are also united on the demand “for de- 
mocracy. liberalism and the creation of a civil so- 
ciety that seeks development within the framework 
of diversity". 

Hanna, a long-time advocate of Egyphan- 
Sudanese unity, said many Sudanese intellectuals 
shared his view that bilateral cooperation was the 
only way the two countries could achieve a higher 
degree of development “Sudan is a very diverse 
country and the differences are not only between 
the north and south,” Hanna said. “Within this 
framework, the only way Sudan can develop is by 
scrapping the religious state and adopting a system 
based on pluralism. With such diversity, there is 
aim a need for an ambitious development project 
and this cannot be achieved except through coop- 
eration with Egypt” 

But for Egypt's Islamists, mainly the outlawed 
Muslim Brotherhood and the Islamist-oriented La- 
bour Party, the action against Sudan in the Security 
Council was another indication of America's “ag- 
gressive attitude towards any regime that hoists the 
banner of Islam”, as Maamoun El-Hodeibi, the 
Brotherhood's spokesman, put it ‘ 

Hodeibi said he did not want to get involved in 
die exchange of accusations between Cairo and 
Khartoum because be did not have enough in- 
formation. “All that we know is based on what is in 
the newspapers and that is not enough”, he said. 
“Each of tbs two countries says it has proof and we 

Rot on 
the 

Red Sea 


Despite the rift in official relations, an 
Egyptian-Sucfanese association has 
been formed to revive the dream of 
unity between the Nile Valley coun- 
tries. Meanwhile, the threat of sanc- 
tions looms over Sudan. Khaled 
Dawoud and Rasha Saad report 


cannot tell exactly where the truth lies.” 

Hodeibi added, however, that he regretted the de- 
terioration in relations between the two countries. 
“Egypt accuses Sudan of hosting violent groups 
that want to overthrow the government and Khar- 
toum is angry because all the Sudanese opposition 
groups are based in Cairo and they, too, want to 
overthrow their government”, he said. 

Adel Hussein, secretary-general of the Labour 
Party, said he opposed tire imposition of sanctions 
on any Arab or Islamic country as a matter of prin- 
ciple. “Ii is very clear that the United States is using 
the Security Council to impose its will on the inter- 
national community,” Hussein said. “We also be- 
lieve the Security Council applies double standards 
when dealing with the Aran countries and Israel. 
The latter violates international law on a daily basis 
and we never hear of it being threatened by sanc- 
tions." 

Hussein said the possibility of sanctions against 
Sudan meant that another of Egypt's neighbours 
would also be in trouble. Libya has been under an 
air transport and arms embargo since April 1992. 
Sanctions were imposed for its refusal to hand over 
to the United Stares or Britain two Libyans accused 
of involvement in the bombing of a Pan Am flight 
over Lockerbie, Scotland, in 1988 killing 270 peo- 
ple. 

“Egypt and Sudan should sit together and try to 
reach an agreement," Hussein said. “If this fails, 
Arab or African countries should intervene to settle 
the dispute. But Egypt should not have resorted to 
the Security Council or outside parties, under any 
circ ums tances, to solve our differences. This does 
even greater harm to our national interest.” 

But Saadeddin Ibrahim, sociology professor at the 
American University in Cairo and director of the 
Ibn Khaldoun Centre for Development Studies, crit- 
icised defenders of the Sudanese regime, who, he 
said, were willing to leap to the defence of any 
Arab government, even if it was undemocratic. 

“Egyptians are sympathetic to the Arab peoples 
suffering the consequences of sanctions in Libya 


and Iraq." Ibrahim said. “BUT ft is sympathy is not 
extended to toe tyrannical governments ruling the 
two countries, i do not think it is in the interest of 
Arab countries to cover up the unacceptable be- 
haviour of a fellow Arab government simply be- 
cause it is Arab or Muslim. Iraq, Libya and Sudan 
got us [Arabs] involved in many problems and we 
are still paying the price of their mistakes. We 
should definitely rid ourselves of this sort of back- 
ward tribal solidarity" • : 

Ibrahim said the militaiy regime in Khartoum 
continued to violate the human rights of the Su- 
danese people on a daily basis, “turning toe country 
into a series of prisons and ghost houses. [Sudanese 
President Omar] AJ-Bashir dissolved toe parliament 
and political parties, escalated toe war in toe south 
and caused his country’s relations with all its neigh- 
bours to deteriorate. Why stjould we support such a 
regime?” 

However, there is also a large body of opposition 
to sanctions from those critical of the regime: Mo- 
hamed Fayek, secretary-general of toe Arab Organ- 
isation for Human Rights, described toe Security 
Council resolution on Sudan as “logical and rea- 
sonable”. But he commented that toe imposition of 
sanctions on poor countries tanned the people of 
tbose countries more than the governments. 

“Consequently, im posing sanctums is un- 
justifiable and should be viewed as a violation of 
human rights because the people did not choose 
their governments, as is the case in most Third 
World countries,” Fayek said. “We should not bold 
the people responsible for the mistakes of their gov- 
ernments." 

Fayek blamed toe Khartoum government for its 
policy of “exporting the Islamic revolution”. This 
policy, he said, had led to ‘toe deterioration in Su- 
dan’s international relations on all Arab, African 
and world levels”. 

Mohamed Al-GbamxL, in charge of the Sudanese 
Department of toe Arab Organisation for Human 
Rights, believes that toe poor economic conditions 
in Sudan would not enable it to survive sanctions 
for the number of years Iraq and Libya have done. 
“Sudan would not be able to endure sanctions, as it 
neither has the dollars which both Iraq and Libya 
had before toe sanctions, nor does it enjoy good re- 
lations with its neighbouring countries,” he warned. 

And AbdeJ-Satm Zemeddin, former haul of the 
Egyptian-Sudanese Relations Department at the 
Egyptian Foreign Ministry, said that the powerful re- 
■ pressive machine of the state . would make a Sudanese 
revolt against toe government unlikely. “Khartoum 
becomes like a big prison, and it is difficult for peo- 
ple to move around after 1 1pm,” be said. 


Khartoum 

re-warned 

Foreign Minister Anv 
Moussa warned that Su- 
dan would be harming its 
own interests if it. perr 
slsted in its policy 'of sup- 
porting terrorism 


Foreign Minister Amr Moussa urged' Sudan on 
Tuesday to renounce its policy erf 1 supporting 
terrorism and to extradite to Ethiopia three men 
suspected of. taking part m last June’s attempt 
on President Hosni Mubarak's life in Addis 

Ababa. ; ■ ’. -/ .. 

• In an address to a joint .meeting -of .parlia- 
ment’s Arab affairs, foreign relations a ad na- . 
tional sean^ conmuttees, Mpussa warned toe 
militaiy regime in Khastoim- against- pds^ 
wife its policy of- “supporting tenorism,using 
violence and terrorising neighbouring cotmlries. 

“Sudan should clear itself -before toe. world 
arid hand over the three suspects who. -were 
named by Ethiopia,” Moussa said. “Sudan wflI. 
be banting its own. interest if it pecsists wife iss 
policies and refuses to cooperate with regional 

on/l mfMlMfiAiMl Awm*iM*ab ' aw ** ' ' • 



In an indirect allusion to a UN Security . Coun- 
cil resolution that gave Sudan 60 days to ex- 
tradite the three suspects, Moussa said Sudan’s 
cooperation with international organisations was 
necessary “in order to spare toe Sudanese peo- 
ple the hardship of harming their own interests”. 
There has been widespread speculation that 
sanctions might be imposed cm Sudan if it re- 
fused to comply. 

.. . Moussa described Sudanese nationals residing 
in Egypt as “brothers living in their own coun- 
try. They cannot be called to account for' the 
foolish and unscrupulous policy of the Sudanese 
regime-', which is arriy ixrterizfi, provisional and 
cannot last.” ■ 

The disputed Halayeb border region, Moussa 
said, should serve as “a nigging; point between 
the two peoples and not a point, of contention. 
We believe that Sudan’s northern, border ex- 
tends all toe way to Alexandria and that Egypt’s 
southern bonier extends all the way to Juba.” -■ 

- In the wide-ranging address, . Moussa also 
spoke about Middle East peace efforts, inter- 
Arab divirions and the situation in toe Horn of 
Africa. 

He said that declarations by Israeli Prime Min- 
ister Shimon Peres that Jerusalem is IsraeFs eter- 


nal capital were “electioo«ring^ ^ £ 

tached tittle importance to them. The future of the 
city will be determined only m tbe negations 
over toe final status of *e West Bank, bested... 

On the question of the negotiation Between 
Syria and Israel, Moussa. said toere- was 
“progress in the general climate and also on spe- 
cific points of a framework of cooperation... but 
the -mattes will take time”. He sard Peres de- 
cision to caD for early elections in Ma y would 
not result in a suspension of the negotiations. 

• On the Palestinian track, Moussa said “there 
has been p ro gre ss in implementing the Oslo 
Agreement, fen there are some difficulties which 
we are frying to solve”. He noted that the final- 
. status negotiations, which axe scheduled to open 
' in May and to focus on refugees, Jerusalem, set- 
tlextients, borders and water, may coincide with 
the early Israeli elections. 

Moussa raHpjd for an end to inter-Arab divi- 
sions and described Egypt as a corner-stone of 
regional stability, “not only because of its large 
population but also because of its cultural and ec- 
onomic weigbr and scientific progress. The suc- 
cess of economic reform in Egypt is the prin- 
cipal, and possibly the only, factor for re alising 

- stability in this country and the region." 

- Moussa also underlined the significance of sta- 
. bility in the Red Sea and the Horn of Africa, de- 
claring its i m p o rt a nce to Egyptian national secur- 
ity. Egypt, he Bas been making efforts to 
resolve the Eritrean- Yemeni quarrel aver toe 
Hanisb Islands peacefully. “We don't want an 
Arab- African polarisation and we don’t, want, the 
situation to deteriorate into a clash", he sakL 

Moussa said Egypt has despaired of the situa- 
tion in S omalia winch has “reached below- zero 
point. Somalia is not only threatened with mar- 
graafeation, but with its very disappearance, 
which .could destabilise conditions in toe Horn of 
Africa." 

Relations with Libya were described as 
“good”, despite toe fact that “toere are some dif- 
ferences in viewpoints which do not affect the 
essence of our relationship.” 


1“ rJ j-wlirt j-u : Officials on both sides 

Edging closer, ■ 

w kJ * . Egyptian-lsraeli relations 

■ g a . are ‘warm*. Nevine 

but how much? -zsisst 




Ambassador David Sultan 


Four ex-officials of the 
Red Sea Govemorate are 
facing disciplinary action 
on corruption charges 
and the misappropriation 
of real estate 


Prosecutor-General Rags 'a 
El-Arabi has decided that four 
ex-officials of the Red Sea 
Govemorate and a police officer 
will face disciplinary proceedings 
on charges of influence-peddling 
and allocating vast areas of land 
earmarked for tourist investment to 
themselves or to others in return 
for bribes. Following an 
investigation that continued for 
two and a half years, toe 
attorney-general decided to shelve 
toe cases against 26 other officials 
and ex-officials, including former 
Red Sea governor, Yossri 
El-Shimi. 

Those who will face a 
disciplinary tribunal were named * 
as: Mohamed Abbas El-Sherbini, 
ex-director of the governor's 
office; his son, Mohamed 
Shamseddin El-Sberbini, a police 
officer; Fathi Mohamed Abu Zeid, 
ex-chairman of toe Ras Ghareb city 
council; Sayed Ibrahim Shaarawi, 
ex-chairman of the Safaga city 
council; and EI-Leithi Mohamed 
Ismail, ex-chairman of the Red Sea 
Govemorate' s People's Counci L 

The attorney-general's 
investigation showed that 
Mohamed Abbas El-Sherbini 
appropriated for himself and 
members of his family vast areas 
of land, totalling 23,000 square 
metres, in the areas of Hurghada, 
Ras Ghartib, Safaga and Zaaferana. 
He also abused his influential 
position to allocate other areas of 
land to certain individuals in return 
for hefty bribes or other favours. 
Parts of these lands were later 
re-sold at inflated prices. 

The others are accused of similar 
malpractices or of assisting 
El-Sberbini in his illegal activities. 
Despite the testimony of witnesses 
and incriminating documents, all 
suspects denied the accusations. 

The attorney-general asked toe 
interior Ministry to impose the 
same disciplinary proceedings on 
the police officer as he has 
imposed on the ex-govemorate 
officials. 

His report asserted thar there was 
no proof that ex-Govcrnor 
El-Shimi was guilty of any 
wrong-doing while be held the 
governor's post between August 
1991 and November. 1993. 


After a hard-earned peace which has sur- 
vived for 17 years, neither Egyptian nor Is- 
raeli officials want to rock the boat of bi- 
lateral relations just as toe peace process is 
edging forward and the prospect of stabil- 
ity in toe Middle East is coming closer. 
However observers maintain that relations 
between toe two peoples continue to be 
'cool', and predict a dynamic relationship 
only after a comprehensive peace is 
reached. 

Last week it was reported in the opposi- 
tion press that the Isreali Foreign Ministry 
was having difficulties finding a new am- 
bassador for Cairo, following the in- 
cumbent ambassador’s request to be post- 
ed to Canada. The report, which was 
reproduced from Israel’s Yedioth Ahronoih 
newspaper and strongly denied by the Is- 
raeli Embassy in Cairo, said that members 
of the Israeli diplomatic mission ore weary 
of the incredibly tight security measures 
that are taken to ensure their safety in 
Egypt, and complained of lukewarm re- 
lations with Egyptian diplomats, in- 
tellectuals and journalists. 


Yacoub Seti, press counsellor at die Is- 
raeli Embassy, in an interview with Al- 
Ahrom Weekly, insisted that the press was 
misleading the readers. Seti vehemently 
denied that Israeli diplomats were isolated, 
saying that serving in Cairo was “a very 
important task and challenge". 

David Sultan, toe fifth Israeli am- 
bassador, who was posted to Cairo in No- 
vember 1992, came under fire last year 
from the opposition press for allegedly tak- 
ing part in the killing of Egyptian POWs 
during the 1956 and 1967 wars — allega- 
tions which be categorically denies. Sul- 
tan, who is of Egyptian descent and is toe 
second-longest serving Israeli ambassador 
in Cairo, is expected to leave his post in a 
few months. His reassignment, Egyptian 
and Israeli diplomatic sources maintained, 
is a natural move after a three-year post- 
ing. 

“I cannot describe our relationship as 
cold,” a senior source at the Egyptian For- 
eign Ministry told the Weekly. “On toe 
contrary it is warm and normal, but we 
can’t discard or dismiss the past” He said 


that the ministry deals with the Israeli Em- 
bassy like any other of the 150 or so em- 
bassies in Egypt The source added that he 
did not knew of any complaints from the 
Israeli mission in Cairo, nor from the 
Egyptian mission in Tel Aviv. 

■ “I refuse to accept toe word isolation,” 
Seti insisted, saying that despite' past con- 
flicts between toe two nations “it’s only a 
matter of tune” before the Egyptians edge 
closer to toe Israelis. He said that be bos 
held almost daily meetings with Egyptians 
during his three years as press counsellor. 
fOn the ground I see a very solid connec- 
tion,” he commented. 

While insisting that the peace .binding 
Egypt and Israel was not a 'cold peace’, an 
Egyptian diplomat could only cite “legal 
agreements, most important of which is 
toe peace agreement of 1979” as toe basis 
of toe two countries’ bilateral relations. 
And observers believe that away from the 
official line, Egyptian-lsraeli relations are 
cooL despite numerous bilateral agree- 
ments and exchanges. 

‘ Political writer and analyst Makram Mo- 


hamed Ahmed believes that toe true prob- 
lem lies in toe “clash” between toe- Israeli 
government and independent Egyptian 
public opinioo-makera. “Israel cannot di- 
gest that in Egypt toere are independent 
thinkers whose beliefs and actions run 
contrary to mainstream politics,” said Ah- 
med, who is also chief editor of At- 
Mussawar weekly magazine. 

Ahmed said that mist Egyptian in- 
tellectuals had carved out a position of op- 
posing Israel until a comprehensive peace 
is reached, and untit Israelis understand 
that they should not attempt to impose 
their hegemony over toe region. .'The 
clash between toe two rides wfll continue 
until Israel abandons its schemes for dom- 
ination,” Ahmed predicted. 

However, prominent Al-Ahram col- 
umnist Arris Mansour disagrees with toe 
general anti-Israeli attitude among Egyp- 
tians. “We are too sentimenhri,’'-Maiisour 
said. “We have to put the past behind us 
and look ahead to where our interests lie,” 

Commenting on the reported -delay in 
naming Israel’s next ambassador to Cairo, 


Mansour said that chooring a highly qual- 
ified ambassador for this, post was a time 
consuming process. 

. “I must emphasise that toe post of am- 
bassador to. Cairo is a very tmportantxne,” 
Sctti agreed! Chooring an ambassador to . 
Cairo was a task undertaken “very care-#- 
folly”, because of. Egypt's important role 
in the region and in toe peace process, and 
the nature of its bilateral relations with Is- 
rael . 

Ahmed conceded that not alt Israelis 
maintained toe same outkxrir as their gov- 
ernment, and that there were thinkers and 
writers toere whose ideas are moderate 
and acceptable. “We do not boycott an Is- 
raelis, because toere are some who oppose 
the mainstream altitude,” he asserted. Lots 
of Israeli tourists have come to Egypt, he 
said, and are not discriminated against by 
titeaverage Egyptian. In his view: “There 
are -no problems between the two peo- 
ples." 

“[Egyptians] don't bate .Israel,” agreed 
Seti. Tm sure their hearts -are open to the 
Israelis." 


Three-way contest over rights 


The Egyptian Organisation for Human Rights 
(EOHR) and the Centre for Human Rights Legal Aid 
(CHRLA) have warned, in two separate reports issued 
this week, that freedom of expression and civil lib- 
erties have been restricted by both government- 
imposed constraints and toe intellectual terrorism of 
Islamist militants. 

“It is a situation where, on one side, you have toe 
government abusing its right of legislation to pass 
laws protecting its own interests and the militant Is- 
lamists using intellectual terrorism. On the other ride, 
toere is a civil society that calls for democracy and tol- 
erance,” said Hisham Mubarak, executive director of 
CHRLA 

Such charges were totally unfounded so far as the 
government was concerned, insisted Na'ela Gabr, di- 
rector of the Human Rights Department at the Foreign 
Ministry. ‘The concerned NGOs have the right to ex- 
amine the issues of concern to civil society, but no- 


Freedom of expression is under threat, claim two human rights groups. 
But, as Dina Ezzat reports, the alleged culprits deny the charge 


and EOHR’s reports, added that “from the legal point 
of view, Egypt is doing everything to honour its com- 
mitment to toe 18 human rights treaties' and declara- 
tions of which it is a signatory.” ; 

CHRLA’s 80-page report, entitled The Trap , cov- 
ered a wide range of whal it deemed legaily- 
sanctioned violations of the freedom' of expression. 
These, according to the report, include Law 93 for 
1 995, with its harsh penalties for publication offences, 
and the continued enforcement of the Emergency Law 
along with other laws such as those dealing with cen- 
sorship. 

The report states that “the government., has further 
decreased toe margin of democracy and political plu- 


body could claim that the government is curtailing rality by its adoption of legislative policies cur tailing 
freedom of expression,” she said. * and weakening constitutional and legal guarantees to 

Gabr, who had received copies of both CHRLA’s human rights and fundamental freedoms.” The report 


also attacked the “apostasy campaigns” launched by- 
Islamists against intellectuals, writers arid journalists. 

The EOHR’s report, Journalists Behind Bars , fo- 
cused on the impact ofLaw 93 on journalists and their 
ability to exercise freedom of expression. The report 
listed 122 intellectuals and public figures who have 
heesi taken to court, either by tltegoveimnextt machin- 
ery or Islamist activists. Of these; 13 joumalisrs were 
sentenced to imprisonment and fined Under Law 93, 
while 16 others are being investigated or are toeing 
trial, the report said. 

Gabr, on the other hand, noted that the government 
bad responded to die concerns of journalists and in- 
tellectuals by setting up a committee to draft a new 
press law to .replaice Law 93. She also underlined toe 
government’s mbits to regulate toe right of hesba in 
personal status affairs — a legal licence for any Mus- 


lim to file a lawsuit requesting a civil court to di- 
vorce couples under the pretext that the husband bad 
renounced Islam. According to ajceceotty approved 
law, only the prosecufoi^geitei^ can now initiate a 
hesba lawsuit, after receiving and investigating a . 
complaint from a plaintiff;- and deeming that there is 
a case to answer. This law. Garb said, “is toe first 
achievement of a legislative committee c ommis - 
rioned by the minister of justice teleview many laws 
to ensure that no restrictions, under any pretext, are 1 
placed on freedom . of expression and to guarantee 
civil liberties." 

- On toe other side of the political fcnctvMagdi Huss- + 
ein, the chief editor of the Islamist-oriented Al-Shaab 
who is himself a victim of Law 93, said that “there is 
no way the Islamists can be held responsible for re- 
strictmg the freedom of expression... It is rinfeirto say 
that going to court to establish someTasic Islamic . 
principles is A violation of toe freedom of expression. 
Why should a magazine be allowed to ridicule proph- 
ets and religious people not be allowed to file a.Jaw- 
suft against foe editor?” 


Death of 
a drug dealer 


The first Egyptian to be executed 
fttF drug-trafficking was hanged on 
Monday at Cairo’s Bab Al-Khalq 
appeals prison. Jailan Halawi 
joined reporters who heard the 
condemned man’s last words 
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A black banner fluttered early on Monday 
over Cairo’s Bab Al-Khalq’s appeals pris- 
on, indicating that on execution was about 
to take place inside. A faded sign declaring 
that “prison is for rehabilitation and re- 
form” greeted a 

group of reporters, in- 
vited by toe Interior 
" Ministry to speak to 

_____ the condemned man 

| r ■ ’ Y before be was sent to 

-- t he g allows. Re- 

uun porters were not al-? 

,owed 10 witness *** 

LOOKING execution. Security 

42 was tight, with large 

1 numbers of guards at 

SALE OR the small prison, pre- 

14 a sumably because all 

““ its inmatfc are on 

75 death row. 

At 7 JGam, the re- 


porters were ushered into the office of the 
prison commander for a last interview with 
Samir Sadek, 64, a drug dealer condemned 
to death for smuggling two kilogrammes of 
heroin into the country. Drug-dealing with- 
in Egypt is punishable by imprisonment 
with hard labour; bringing drugs ntfo the 
country carries toe death penalty. 

Sadek was escorted by two guards as he 
stepped into the commander’s office, 
wearing the red “execution” outfit and 
with ms bands tied behind his back. Al- 
though he was aware that his life would 
end in a matter of minutes, he managed to 
hold himself erect and answer reporters' 
questions in a firm tone. His face was ex- 
pressionless, showing signs of emotion 
only when he spoke of his 24-year-oid 
daughter. 

Although Sadek had previously been sen- 
tenced to seven years imprisonment for 
hashish-trafficking, he insisted that be had 


never dealt in drugs. “A womaniser, yes; an 
alcoholic, yes; but a drug user or.deafer, 
no,” he said. “In a matter of minutes, I will 
be in toe bands of God, so why should I 
tier 

; By profession, Sadek was an engineer, 
owner of a car agency and a public contrac- 
tor and, according to his words, had toured 
toe world, was well-off and had no reason 
to take up drug-trafficking. In a tone of iro- 
ny mixed with some' bitterness, Sadek said 
foal be had filed an appeal with the Court, of 
Cassation but was turned down. 

According to the drug-combat de- 
partment, Sadek had brought large amounts 
of heroin into toe country, mainly, from Pa- 
kistan, channelled through a smuggling net- 
work in some of theGulf countries. 

; Sadek claimed he wasframed by foe po- 
lice, who used a female informer to set him 
kip. 

: Asked what tie thought of the death pen- 


alty, Sadek said it had not proved to be a 
det er re n t “because some dealers are caught 
while others are not The big drug barons 
are confident.: that they will never be 
caught" 

A reporter asked bow Ik managed to hold 
himself up. “Why should I collapse?” Sa- 
dek replied. “We are aC going to die. I used 
to speed with my car, totally drunk, and yet 
1 was not killed. This is my fate. My time 
on earth has expired.” > 

Asked how te felt, Sadek appeared crest- 
fallen for toe first time in tire interview. *T 
wish God would forgive my sins and help 
my beloved, daughter”, he said. Hie. then 
looked around the office and added: 
“Enough. I have to. leave: you now. The 
time hasycome. I am going to meet other 
people now” -V an allusion to toe execu- 


ficer, who has been on the job, popularly 
known as ashmawi, since 1969. Well-built 
and ; moustachioed and wearing a black 
over^f and cap, Sultan certainly looked toe 
part He told Al-Ahram Weekly that in car- 
rying out his work, he was an “average cir- 
12m smeerely and honestly doing his job”. 

hands never shook as he tightened toe 
noose around a criminal's neck and then 

pusned a leva- backwards causing toe man 

to^drop and be strangled, feTsaid ‘This is 
jdrifemon and it is mentioned in the Holy - 
who took toe <te-* 
He said he had never". 


tune hasvcc 
people ndw 
turner. ' 
~ Hilmi At 

tioner, is a 


set Sultan, toe execu- 
noo-commissioned of- 


I. would have had a , 

■ffiSSSqt* 10 Minisny- sources,' 

«e 58, people on death row. Four of 
^ Lebanese, an Israeli and an 
^ v ? rc condemned to death -fir 
«wgn>g drugs into fee country. 
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' STRONG .TIES: President Hosqi Mubarak paid' 
a 24-bour visit id' Saudi Arabia' on Saturdayto 
perfbrmthe uaira, or minor j^grimage, reports 
Neviae KbaUL He' also held tajkswifo Saudi V 
Crown Prince Abdallah bin Ab&d-Aziz; who js : 
naming the kingdom's affairs wbfle.King Fahd 
recovers from an illness. Mubarak metwifo sev- 


eral members of Saudi Arabia's ruling family, in- 
cluding Defence Minister Prince Sultan bin Abdd- 
‘ Aziz, Prince of- Mecca Maged bin Abdel-Aziz and 
Foreign Minister SaudAl-ftisaL 
. Thetalksbetwcetf Mubarak and Abdullah, who is 
also Saudi Arabia’s deputy prime minister and chief 
of the National Guard, in Al-Safa Palace in Mecca, 


covered the Middle East peace process, regional se- 
curity and bilateral relations. 

Information Minister Safwat El-Sberif described 
the talks as “positive" and said they “ affirmed the 
strength of bilateral relations”. The leaders of the 
two countries, he said, were intent on holding fixture 
consultations on all issues of interest to the Arab 


and Islamic peoples and on ways of promoting joint 
Arab action. 

Mubarak left Saudi Arabia a few hours before the 
arrival of Jordan's King Hussein, who will be meet- 
ing with Egypt's president today in Cairo. 

On his return to Cairo on Sunday, Mubarak met 
Eritrean President Isayas Afewcrid to discuss Eri- 


trea’s dispute with Yemen over the Hanish Is- 
lands in the Red Sea. The talks, which lasted for 
just over an hour, were combined with an iftar 
banquet at the presidential palace in Heliopolis. 
The two presidents discussed Egypt's mediation 
efforts in foe dispute, which lie near vital 
shipping lanes in the Bab AJ-Mandab Straits. 


Opposition split on parliament 

TberefUsaf of the Tagarrimti and Wafd parties to bade a lawsuit filed by three other opposition parties contesting the results of 
the recent parliamentary elections raises question marks about a major split in opposition ranks. Amira Howeidy investigates 


As the a dministra tive courts and foe Court of Cassation were pro- 
cessing dozens of complaints about the conduct and results of the 
recent parliamentary elections in many irutividua] constituencies, 
force opposition parties decided to jake joint action and file a law- 
suit to contest the results of die balloting nationwide. : 

The lawsuit, demanding that tbe-egection resafts be declared null 
and void, was filed with an adarintstrairve couflt,at the end of Jan- . 
uarybylhrahim Shukri, leader of foe Islamist-oriented Labour^.. 
Party, Mustafa Kamel Murad, Leader rif the liberal Party . and Df-~c 
aeddin Dawood, teadeevof fiber Democratic Nasscrist Fatty. They ... 
were backed by Fikri El-Gazzar, tin independent and veteran par- 
liamentarian who foiled to win a seat in foe 29 November/6 De^ 
oember elections. 

Warning a court order to quash fikedeefion results would mean 
that, “the g ove rnm ent would not be. able to say that the People's ■ 
Assembly is foe master of its own decisions," saidEssam EI- 
IslambouH,one of foe lawyers who initiated foe action. ■ 

Surprisingly, the Wafid Party, which won m. seats in foe new 
People’s Assembly, and the leftist Tagammu, which. won five, re- \ 
fiisedio subscribe to foe lawsuit, raising question marks about a . 
majorsptitin foe opposition. • 

“One canmukrstandwby^hfrT^anniiu mid Wafdopposed the 
idea,” said Mustafe Kamel El-SaycS, a political science professor 
at Cairo University. "The two parties have deputies in foe Peo- 
ple’s Assembly and better access to the public,” be said. . 

Differences wi thin p pp os i tio&.ranks arejoothmg new, according 
to El-Sayed. “Although aU the apportion parties condemned the 
insularities that rook place in foe elections, they differed on bow 


to respond to the situation,*' he said. "Their differences are not 
new and were dearly visible in the past The opposition has not 
always been united-” 

Yassin Sezagoddin, leader, of the Wafd’s parliamentary group, 
made -it dear that his party wanted to disassociate itself from foe 
lawsuit “Those who filed it are those who failed in the elections. 
Is tfus our &ult?” he asked. 

. The Wafd bad refused to back foe.lawsuit because “it.is all a . 
useless exercise. Even if they won foe case and parliament was 
dissolved, can they guarantee a largo- opposition representation in 
a new People’s Assembly? I doubt it” 

Asked whether the Wafd dedded to take, this hands-off stand 
because it had won six. seats in foe House, Serageddin responded: 
"Wien the Constitutional Court rules that foe elections were 
rigged or unconstitutional, then we wifi take a stand. But we will 
not jump to conclusions or shout fiery -slogans. We are not Don 
.Quixotes.” . 

The lack.of cooperation from Tagammu and the Wafd was bit- 
terly received by Mustafa Bakri of foe Liberal Party. “We were 
hoping to maintain a united front since the Wafd and Tagammu 
leaders had condemned foe irregularities in foe elections,” he said. 
He was particularly dismayed by foe Wafd: “Its refusal took us by 
surprise. We find it unjustifiable, particularly as its mouthpiece 
was very critical of what happened during the elections.” 

Bakri found Tagaorrau’s refusal more understandable. “Ta- 
gammu has one priority, which is fighting terrorism and violence. 
On this particular issue, it stands on common ground with the rul- 
ing National Democratic Parry,” he said 


El-Sayed did not agree with Bakri's claim. In his view, Ta- 
gammu’s position remains as it was in 1990, when it was the only 
apposition party to contest foe parliamentary elections in foe face 
of an opposition boycott. “Its position is foal the best way for a 
political party to remain active is by influencing public opinion 
and the government through having access to foe People's As- 
sembly,” he said, adding that Tagammu has consistently made use 
of its presence in the Assembly to criticise governmental policy, 
both domestic or foreign. 

The government, El-Sayed believes, has little hostility towards 
Tagammu, because its influence is limited — in the 1984 and 
1987 elections it came way behind foe Islamic alliance and foe 
Wafd Party. “So, from the government's point of view, Tagammu 
is definitely less of a threat than the Islamic alliance or the Wafd” 
Tagammu leader Khaied Mohieddin told Al-Ahram Weekly that 
his party's position "should not be interpreted as a split from op- 
position ranks”. Rather, it is a consequence of “differences of 
opinion and evaluation... We did not think that the lawsuit was 
sufficiently legally sound to stand a chance of winning. For us, 
foe important thing is foe position we take inside the People's As- 
sembly." 

Rifaal El-Said, Tagammu ’s secretary-general, was more blunt. 
“We didn’t have much in common with the other opposition par- 
ties to start with, especially the Labour Party, which insisted on 
forcing the Muslim Brotherhood's views on us ” he said 
In his opinion, the only irregularity that took place in the elec- 
tions was “the violence exercised by National Democratic Party, 
independent and Muslim Brotherhood candidates ”. 


Legal battle over the Bar 


Islamist lawyers are contesting a court order that placed 
the Bar Association under judicial sequestration, forcing 
a delay in its implementation. Mona El-Nahhas reports 


A court order placing foe. Bar Association under judicial se- 
questration, remains ummptaricntecl, more than two weeks after it 
was issued, as Islamist and non-Islamist lawyers continue to fight 
a legal battle for control csf foe syndicate. Citing financial ir- 
regularities co m m itt e d by foe Association's Islamist-controlled 
council, the Abdin Court of First Instance appointed three cus- 
nxfians, including independent cha i r man Ahmed EI-Khawaga, to 
run the syndicate's affairs. 

Islamist lawyers reacted by contesting the order in another 
court, while the syndicate's council filed an appeai with a higher 
court The mm-Ishuaist lawyers who: had initiated the original Je- 
gal action filed a counter-lawsuit demanding that foe order be en- 
forced. The legal battle dragged, on after an attempt to settle the 
dispute between the syndicate's council and the 14 non-Islamist 
plaintiffs collapsed. 

According to. Moukhtar Nouh, foe Bar Association's Islamist 
treasurer, the negotiations did not succeed because foe plaintiffs ' 
had subinrttcd“nurncroHs and unrealistic demands. What they are - 
really after are the council’s seals", said Nouh; “This is why they 


started die legal action.” 

Mamdouh Tamrnam. a Nasserist lawyer and one of foe plain- 
tiffs, retorted' “Our only demand is to correct foe wrongdoings of 
the syndicate's council. We are not prepared' for a reconciliation 
because, the conflict is not personal but involves the money and 
rights of thousands of lawyers, which we are trying to protect. We 
have filed a counter-lawsuit demanding that foe court order be im- 
plemented as soon as possible.” 

Sabri Mubadda, another plaintiff, said the sequestration order 
should be enforced immediately “because further delay wifi drain 
what remains of the syndicate's money." 

Differences also erupted between the Islamists themselves. Seif 
El-lslam Hassan. EI-Banna, the syndicate's secretary-general, said 
the sequestration order, which he opposed, had been brought 
about by Moukhtar Nouh’s actions. “The Bar Association should 
not pay foe price for Nouh’s unprofessional behaviour,” he said. 

Ef-Bamta, wbo has not .been on good terms with Nouh for a 
long time, claimed that Nouh had spent X.E7 million of the syn- 
dicate's money without the council’s approval- “Nouh wasted this 


money in order to win over certain members of foe syndicate and 
ensure that he would be victorious in any future election,” EI- 
Banna claimed. 

As the legal figbt continues, foe financial regulations of foe syn- 
dicate were altered, but only slightly. EI-Khawaga instructed all 
banks that any cheques issued by foe syndicate's council should 
not be cashed unless they carried his signature. 

Hassan El-Mahdi, bead of the syndicate's Giza branch and one 
of the three court-appointed custodians, had repeatedly objected 
to foe alleged fmananciai irregularities of the syndicate's council. 
These included foe financing of pilgrimage trips to Saudi Arabia 
by syndicate members, as well as the awarding of construction 
constructs for syndicate projects to relatives of council members. 

Although El-Mahdi is an Islamist sympathiser, be demanded 
that the syndicate’s finances be taken over by foe Public Funds 
Prosecution Departme n t until the sequestration order is imple- 
mented. The Public Funds Prosecution Department is currently in- 
vestigating foe complaints filed by the plaintiffs, alleging fi- 
nancial irregularities by the council. 


Niqab declared pre-lslamic 

Legal advice by an advisory 1 body to the Cupreine Constitutional Court asserts that the niqab has 
no origin in lsl^ic Sftart’a. SliaiiM Shehab reports' on tire implications for the education system 


The State Commissioners’ Authority, an advisoty 1>ody to foe Su- 
preme Constitutional CeurL has expressed dtelegaB opinion foal foe 
wearing of foeftsgofr — an outfit that covers a womsm s eaajre body, 
revealing only her eyes *— was a custom . that datesjwcfc tb &e pre- 
lslamic era and ted no basis in Islamic shdri’o. Consb^ttentiy, the ’ 
Ccammssionar’s Authority said, .the minister of education has : foe 
right to ban niqab-wcaring girls from attending .school, since Ids or--, 
der was not a violation offoe freedom of religious belief. The Au- 
thority’s advice is not binding on foe Cotetitifoonal Coutt - . 

The issue came to public attention in 1594, when Ed ucat ion Min- • 
ister Hussein Kamel Babaeddm issued an cffder batmtong tdqofr- 



weanng gupA uum ueu owuwu, —r 

proval for schocj-giris to wearthe higab (6 bead ' coveting and 
c forj wi font ensure that only free and hands are slR)wmg}.Afier ex- 
rgjjsjve wrangfingfo foe lower and higher courts, foenrinister’s de-. 

what^t^tofwiwoYal was no' longer requited, but schools J»dj J®. 
inform foe parents if their daughter wished to ,wear foe higab. The; 
. prohibition of *e niqnbcantinuaL - . ■ /_. ■ 

A number of parents contested the niqab pfomordon berore me W- 
minktr arive cornk Some won and others kBt. Those wbolost ted 
their eases referredto foe Siqjrame; Pw^ TTie cmtrt 

usually adcs foe StateCtommiMkmeis’ Aufoc^Tbr its TegalopmKm 

- pasaogjt ^^gg^ ^ educationmmister bas the rig^tt to reg- 

Tfrate sdlSSbroiafojd fiat his dares dfdnot tun mls- 

Tamic shari'a * personal freedom or freedom of refigjous belief. T1 m 
aiqab, foe Mfoorhy added, >s an outfit that women wore w tix Ja- 


- htifya jwe-lslamic era — and continued to wear after the intro- 

- duqtion of Islam. But neither foe Holy Qur'an nor the Prophet’s say- 
ings ordered the wearing of foe niqab , foe Authority said, pointing 
out that if the niqab were an approved means of preserving a wom- 
an’s decency, the Prophet would have ordered his wives to wear it 

. / MohametTEmara, an Islamic scholar, agreed with the authority’s 
legal advice, declaring that “foe only special item that Muslim wom- 
. chare required to wear is the higab. The niqab, however, is an old 
tradition' that has nothing to do with theskari 'a*. 

■ BahaedcBn’s decree was directed at schools where teachers, all eg- 
'- edly force foeir students to wear foe higab by threatening them with 

bad grades or physical punishmeiU. 

. Bahaefotici told foe Weekly that the niqab makes it inqiossible for 
. teachers and supervisors to recogntee foeir students. “It is essential to 

- be able to identify pupils, but it’s impossible if tine gir! is fully cov- 
ered,” Bahacddin said, “It makes it possible for girls to pull tricks, 
pgrti nilari y during examinations.” The ban, be' added, was a result of 

' many complaints from teachers. However, Bahaeddin acknowledged 

the court as the final arbiter and pledged to abide by its decision. 

\ Mahmoud Sami Mohamed, a fefoer who wm a tewsuit against foe 
. ministex’s decree, insisted that “Islam calls for foe wearing of foe 
•' niqab, and those who question that are dead wrong.” Mohamed’ s 
two afgab- wearing daughters were originally banned from their 
. Alexandria seboo] bui were ro-admittedafrer he won foe case. 

/Tt is nobody's ri^it to alter the teachings of Islam ” Mohamed 

■ sakL^venif they ttuly believe that Islam does not require women 
, io wekr the niqab , it is a religious freedom and, at any rate, it is not 
' soniftbmg,foat violates God’s teachings.” 



Images of malaise 
rescheduled 

A top TV official hotly denied that Abut-EIa Ef-Bishry, 
a controversial series, was dropped from television's 
Ramadan schedule because, as its popular 
screenplay writer alleges, it deals frankly with the 
malaise of Egyptian society. Data Ezzat reports 


Ramadan is, of course, foe holy month of fasting. But for 
many Egyptians it is also a time for big entertainment. 
Following foe sunset iftar meal, foe state-owned television 
channels vje to attract viewers eager to while away foe long 
evening and post-midnight hours until sohour (the pre-dawn 
meal) before another day-long feat Quiz programmes, drama 
serials and talk shows follow one another in quick succession 
on two national channels and six provincial channels that can 
be picked up in other parts of the country. 

But an expected winning horse for national Channel Two, 
Abul-Ela El-Bishri 90, a long-awaited second part of a popular 
drama series, has been dropped from the Ramadan schedule. 
The series was written by scriptwriter Osama Anwar Oknsha, 
who earned high ratings for his five-part Nights of 
Al-Hilmiyah, which recounts the development of Egyptian 
society from foe “feudalist” monarchy to socialism and then to 
capitalism. Starring foe highly-respected actor, Mahmoud 
Mursi, Abul-Ela El-Bishri 90, dissects the ailments of modem 
Egyptian society and recommends possible cures. According 
to Okasha: “This is precisely why foe censors objected to it” 
He said foe TV censors had compiled a lengthy report 
criticising the 30-cpisode serial for exposing society's 
malaise “in such a way that tarnishes Egypt's image”. Okasha 
concedes that his script deals “in an open and sometimes 
aggressive manner” with foe problems of Egyptian society. It 
not only deals with corruption, hut with the 
involvement in arms trafficking, drug 
dealing and prostitution networks — 
subjects viewed by the TV censors as 
taboo. 

“But this is not to say that I am tarnishing 
Egypt's image in any way," Okasha argued. 

“On the contrary, it is because I am patriotic 
that I chose to address these problems. This 
is the real role of serious drama: to diagnose 
societal illnesses and recommend 
remedies.” El-Lei tbi 

Okasha complained that the TV censors 
bad refused to provide him with a copy of 
their report which declared the series 
“unsuitable for showing during Ramadan, 
the year’s prime time". What be heard, he 
said, “is that it is not a matter of cutting off 
a few words here and there. I hear they want 
me to cut entire characters out of foe drama, 
which is impossible. 

“I don't understand foe point of denying 
that corruption is becoming institutionalised Okasha 
in society at a time when we all know that 
this is true. Why deny that many people are 
deprived of their rights because of foe way 
some officials abuse their power?” 

Okasha also accused foe production 
department of Egyptian Television of bias, 
claiming foot his series, which was 
produced by an Arab company, was 
dropped from the Ramadan schedule 
because it was better than those produced by 
Egyptian TV. Mnra 

But Mamdouh El-Leithi. chairman of ■■■■ 
Egyptian TV's production department, 
denied that Abul-Ela El-Bishri 90 had been scheduled for 
showing in Ramadan in the first place. “We thought of 
putting it on Channel Two in foe second half of foe hoty 
month, after foe screening of Rabie s Second Half, a series 
which also deals with corruption,” El-Leithi said. “But then 
we decided it would be inappropriate to start a 30-episode 
serial in the middle of Ramadan. So it made sense to keep it 
for later.” 

El-Leithi denied that censorship had anything to do with 
foe decision to delay foe screening of Abul-Ela El-Bishri 90. 
“The censors did not file a report objecting to foe series. 

They did object to some scenes that were considered indecent 
by foe standards of Egyptian television. But it is also true that 
they objected to scenes in other series, produced by Egyptian 
TV.” 

The two national channels spent some LE20 million and pul 
in right months of hard work this year to produce enough drama 
to keep an estimated 30 million viewers glued to foe$r television 
screens during Ramadan. But those who want to watch 
Abul-Ela El-Bishri 90 will either have to wait, or tune in to one 
of tour Arab sateffite stations fiat are currently showi n g it. 




Okasha 


Edited by Wadie Kirolos 












4 Economy 


A macro-economic shift 

By Mohamed Abdel-Fattah Ragab 


The economic reform policies adopted by the Egyptian govern- 
ment since 1 WO have been instrumental in creating a measure of 
financial stability evidenced by lower inflation, currency stabil- 
isation and a reduction in the state budget deficit. 

However, in the process of implementing reform measures, 
there have been a number of adverse effects, such as a sharp de- 
crease in purchasing power due to the absorption of a great por- 
tion of available financial liquidity. Consequently, there has been 
a decline in investment resulting from the. domestic market's in- 
ability to absorb products generated from investment projects. 
This, in turn, led to a substantial rise in unemployment. 

Traditionally, upgrading exports is an effective way of in- 
creasing the capacity of the domestic market by diverting export- 
able commodities to foreign markets. However, there are still var- 
ious obstacles hindering exports, and the import bilL remains high- 
Egypt's trade balance deficit shows that imports exceed exports 
by "more than S7 billion. 

Another feature still characterising the Egyptian economy is the 
preponderance of state-controlled companies. The public sector, 
representing 340 companies, accounts for approximately 55 per 
cent of all economic activity. So far. only three companies have 
been privatised. Selling 10 per cent, or any percentage less than 
5 1 per cent, of the assets of public companies to employees is not 
privatisation. In this light, there is little room for irresolution and 
doubt if we want a restructured economy. This is simply an at- 
tempt to buv time and postpone dealing with the real obstacles to 
development The prevailing problems will only be passed on to 
another generation which will have to no option but to deal with 
them, eventually. 

Former Eas t European socialist countries have managed to priv- 
atise more than 80 per cent of their public sector. In the process of 
transfering ownership to the private sector, the determinant cri- 
teria was the buyers" ability to draw investment and to modernise 
the enterprise, rather than the selling price. The new buyer was 
given the option to retain the former employees, and the state 
compensated those who were laid off. The state also covered bank 
debts that could not be covered from die sale price. 

The national economy would not incur any losses if public sec- 
tor companies are transferred to the private sector without the sale 
of any assets. The damag e would occur if funds are injected into 
public companies that are operating at a loss. 

At the same time, governmental institutions are stifled by bu- 
reaucratic red-tape which impedes inward, as well as outward, in- 
vestment For example, to secure a licence for construction re- 
quires at least two years, involving a tedious follow-up process. 
Similarly, it takes around Eve years to obtain a licence to render a 
factory operational. 

Another factor that hinders investment is the protracted and 
lengthy procedures characteristic of the Egyptian judicial system. 
We would do well to remember the old adage that “justice is the 
basis for ownership - Only fairness can generate wealth and pow- 
er. There are numerous laws that were issued during the years of 
"controlled economy"" which are still in force today. There are 
around 60.000 laws in Egypt that affect real estate, export and im- 
port, foreign ownership, taxes and customs and labour that require 
amending. The ministries of public enterprise and justice are 
forming committees that will look into ways of reforming in- 
adequate laws. 

In addition, the state offers free health and other services. These 
are outdated and far below acceptable standards. 

One way of ensuring that Egypt overcomes the negative impact 
of economic reforms is to launch an expon-oriented strategy. To 
this end. the quality of products must be improved so that they are 
marketable m foreign countries and they must be available at 
competitive prices. However, a few steps have to be taken to en- 
sure the success of such a strategy. These steps include tariff cuts, 
customs duties, exemptions on imported capital equipment and 
spare parts, as well as tax reforms. 

Other changes also need to be implemented. Storage facilities in 
airplanes are insufficient for the quick transportation of perishable 
exportable agricultural products like fruits and vegetables. At the 
moment, EgyptAir holds a monopoly which raises the prices of 
air-freighted goods, while other airlines are prevented from of- 
fering a similar kind of service. 

The government could also assist in improving the quality of 
production by bolding trade fairs abroad. These could be partly 
state-financed and would ensure that products are effectively mar- 
keted in foreign countries. In addition, the Ministty of Scientific 
Research, in conjunction with specialised foreign institutions, 
could invest in research centres to improve the quality of pro- 
duction of Egyptian products. 

A private-public partnership would entail cooperation between 
the government and specialised groups from die business com- 
munity to pave the way for exporting to foreign markets. 

Every year, hundreds of thousands of youths graduate from 
technical colleges and universities. But these graduates have no 
proper skills, naming or foreign languages. Effective vocational 
training remains weak. Therefore, graduates will simply add to 
the growing number of the unemployed instead of transforming 
the expanding population into a resource benefiting a developing 
country. 

There is no effective way of reforming the educational system 
without encouraging the private sector to invest in education by 
building schools and higher institutions like universities. The pri- 
vate sector is also capable of managing these institutions without 
government interference. The standard of education, which is now 
well below the desired level, would improve if the forces of de- 
mand and supply determine the costs of running educational in- 
stitutions, including student fees. This would limit the role of the 
Ministry of Education to one of overseeing the curriculum. At the 
moment, the law gives the ministry the right to determine tuition 
fees. And the funds allocated are usually insufficient to cover die 
real costs of education. At present, the private sector does not 
make a contribution to this sector, and is prevented from doing so 
by a number of onerous obstacles and restrictions. 

The writer is chairman of the Alexandria Businessmen 's Associa- 
tion. 
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What cash crop? 


Any schoolbook will tell you that Egypt is an 

agricultural economy based on a major export 
cash crop: cotton, and thar Egyptian cotton dom- 
inates the international cotton market. Right? 
Wrong. 

In the past fifteen years, problems in the cul- 
tivation and pricing of cotton hove cut the crop 
by half. Exports, which once hit the five million 
qantar mark, have been reduced to about 7 per 
cent of that quantity. What the textbooks should 
now say is that Egypt produces just enough col- 
ton to cover the needs of hs spinning mills and 
that it only exports hs trademark extra-long sta- 
ple cotton to keep its name alive in world cotton 
markets. 

In fact, that was how die Minister of Supply 
and Trade Ahmed Gweili last week explained 
his decision to allow the exportation of about 
half of Egypt's production of extra-long staple 
cotton, known as Giza 45,70,76 and 77. 

Ending a year-long ban on cotton exports, im- 
posed by die government to ensure that the 
needs of local spinning mills are fulfilled, Gwei- 
li announced that the government would allow 
3bout 350.000 qantars to be exported “so that 
Egyptian cotton does not lose its international 
markets." 

But, coming at the end of the trading season 
which starts in October, the decision to export 
is, at best, late. The price benefits to be gained 
from selling in a market where supply is limited 
has been offset by the fact that me clients, es- 
pecially in Europe, have not waited for the 
Egyptian cotton. 

The prices announced by Gweili were higher 
than projected, ranging from ISS cents to 213 
cents per libra (pound), but market experts said 
the prices were elevated to allow for discounts 
granted in actual transactions. 

Prices aside, market experts agree that the de- 
layed exports and the loss of Egypt's export 
markets are only a culmination of a crisis 
brought about by a dwindling crop and con- 
tinued government intervention in a market that 
has defied liberalisation for over two years. 

Ahmed Shuman, chairman of the Holding 
Company -for Cotton, which legally owns the 
public sector cotton trading companies, said that 
the small crop forced the government to set its 
priorities. 

“The government had to wait and see how the 
crop would turn out, because it is obliged to 
keep the mills in business. However, due to the 
delay in exportation. Egypt has lost is clients in 
international markets," Shuman said. Egypt's 
spinning mills, which employ thousands of 
workers, need about five million qantars of cot- ' 
ton to operate at full capacity. 

Most of these companies are situated in an 
area of the Delta known as the “cotton belt", 
where much of the local crop is cultivated. To 
protea the local crop from infestations, spin- 
ning companies inside the cotton belt, which 
constitute the bulk of the industry, are pro- 
hibited by law from importing lint cotton. Year 
in. year out. they are held hostage to the local 


A belated decision by the government to export a small quantity of 
cotton has opened a new round of accusations and highlighted the 
magnitude of the cotton crisis. Ghada Ragab investigates . 
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crop and are forced to pay the asking price. 

Shuman says the Ministry of Agriculture, 
which provides seeds and gives formers advice 
on cultivation, is to blame for the shortage of 
the cotton crop. 

“We have officially demanded that ag- 
ricultural policies be modified to enable formers 
to harvest at least seven million qantars," Shu- 
man said. “That would enable the spinning mills 
to obtain their needs in full and leave over two 
million qantars for exports." 

But according to Ei-Sayed Dahmoush, the for- 
mer head of the now defunct Public Sector Tex- 
tiles Authority, and currently a consultant to pri- 
vate sector textile and garment industries, this 


iv. 


year’s limited exports come as no surprise. The 
downward trend m cotton exports has continued • 
for the past decade. In foe past five years, from 
1991 to 1996, be says, annual cotton exports 
have remained between 250,000 and 450,000 
qantars. The only exception was the 1994/95 
season, when a drop m production in other 
countries created a rush on Egyptian cotton, 
pushing exports up to one mil lion qantars and 
draining local stocks. 

However, Dahmoush said, die cotton was sold 
cheap and buyers have been malting huge prof- 
its from the increase in prices over the past year. 
At the same time, Egypt was forced to import 
cotton and cotton yams ar high prices to keep its 


industries operating. . 

That was foe year when confusion reigned in 
the market: Fanners realised that the industries 
had paid high prices for the 
and demanded higher prices for the 1995/96 
crop. Fagw to satisfy the formers in an election 
yeac, the government paid foe farmers a stag- 
gering LE500 per qantar before foe c rop w as 
cultivated. At foe same time, bumper crops m 
inrfoi and Pakistan pushed international prices 
of cotton down. After foe harvest turned out to 
be limited, the government banned experts to 
pm tiert foe local mills, most of which could not 
import raw cotton- Bui the focal mills wore 
forced to buy foe overpriced local ImL After 
' turning it into yarn, they found it Iras become 
too- expensive for both tire price-conscious ex- 
port markets and the local weaving companies. 
Meanwhile, local manufacturers making gar- 
ments for export imp orted textiles under the 
temporary admission system, which enables 
them to recoup the customs duties they pay on 
foe imported material when they prove they 
have re-exported it in the form of garments. 

- According to Dahmoush, these successive of 
developments, coupled with a recession in tte 
local market, have ultimately lessened foe de- 
mand on foe local mills, which now find them- 
selves with frill warehouses and Few customers. 

“This is a result of procedures which are un- 
wise, and illogical from an economic point of 
view’" Dahmoush said. 

He criticised foe government fix setting price 
levels fix this year's cotton exports, calling it a 
“move by a bureaucracy which refuses to re- 
nounce its power.” 

Dahmoush argued that in order to obtain the 
highest price, foe cotton should be sold by auc- 
tion, to the highest bidder. 

Zaki Edkawi, manager of Edkawi Trading and 
Trust Company, a cotton trading company based 
in Alexandria agrees with Dahmoush that the 
current situation is a result of a series of hap- 
hazard decisions by the government 

“By exporting the extra-long staple cotton at 
foe end of the season, the government is only 
patching up the policies it bis been following,” 
he said. “It is a sheer wade to use this cotton in 
foe local mills because it loses many of the 
properties which give it its comparative ad- 
vantage." 

Edkwai warns that the next cotton harvest 
may well follow the same pattern. 

“We don't haven strategy,” he said. “We need 
a long-term strategy to be able to reconcile our 
obligations to keep the spinning companies op- 
erating with the necessity of maintaining our ex- 
port markets." 

V/ilh the cotton crop down to one half its level 
15 years ago, young schoolchildren may be jus- 
tified in challenging -their geography books. If 
nothing is done to stop foe deterioration of the 
cotton crop and foe consequent disruption in foe 
market, long cotton may- soon become a for- 
gotten legend. 


Fertiliser flurry in PA 


As MPs in foe People's Assembly hurled allega- 
tions last week that there was not enough fer- 
tiliser mi foe market to meet farmers' demands, 
the house decided to form a fact-finding com- 
mission composed of members ’ of foe As- 
sembly's agricultural, industrial and economic 
affairs committees to investigate foe issue which 
has been compounded by an unprecedented rise 
in prices. The co omission will also debate foe 
government's efforts to meet foe formers’ fer- 
tiliser needs in foe next agricultural season. 

The issue was raised last Sunday in the Peo- 
ples Assembly when six deputies, five of whom 
are members of the ruling National Democratic 
Party (NDP), directed questions at Public Busi- 
ness Sector Minister Atef Ebeid on whether pub- 
lic-sector fertiliser companies can meet the in- 
creasing needs of local agricultural producers. 

Deputies charged that liberalising fertiliser 
distribution and prices has negatively affected 
formers and agricultural production in Egypt 
They underlined foe necessity of developing ef- 
ficient marketing techniques for these com- 
panies to save formers from foiling victim to 
monopolistic practices. 

Ebeid responded that the fertiliser supplies for 
the agricultural sector are abundant and “we 
even have a strategic stock in case of any drastic 
demand increases this year.” Ebeid estimated 
the capacity of the country's six public sector 
fertiliser factories at 63 million tonnes of azotic 
fertilisere and 2.85 million tonnes of phosphate 
and other fertilisers per year. He added that six 
maintenance teams were formed to guarantee 
the regular and smooth day-to-day operation of 


A heated debate in parliament on fertilisers left MPs with a bitter 
taste in their mouths and led to the formation of a fact-finding com- 
mission. Gamal Essam El-Din reports 


these factories, and that most of their production 
will be geared to meeting local needs — even at 
the expense of exports. “Meeting domestic 
needs is the priority although this deprives fac- 
tories from collecting foe difference between foe 
delivery price [LE450J and the expat price 
[LE800J,” said Ebeid. 

In terms of plans for foe future, Ebeid ex- 
plained, foe government has embarked on a 
comprehensive programme for revamping fer- 
tiliser foe tones. 

“We started this programme by striving to in- 
crease foe production of fertiliser factories at 
Talkha and Suez at a cost of LE200 million in 
order to raise output by m additional 80,000 
tonnes in the next 24 months, while over foe 
past six months we planned to upgrade the ca- 
pacity of Abu Keir factory at a total cost of LEI 
billion," said Ebeid 

Deputies, however, viewed Ebeid’s statement 
as inadequate, ambiguous and not truly ex- 
plaining foe real reasons behind the sudden drop 
in foe supply pf fertiliser on the local market 

Ahmed Wafiq EI-Qayati, an NDP MP, traced 
the problem back to last year when the six pub- 
lic-sector fertiliser producing companies an- 
nounced a competitive bid among local and for- 
eign traders for exporting foe fertilisers from 


these companies. According to EI-Qayati, no 
sooner were three local private sector traders 
awarded a bid than they rushed to export huge 
quantities at foe expense of local needs, re- 
sulting in a severe shortage totaling 750,000 
tonnes. 

Ebeid refuted El-Qayati’s claim, saying that 
not a single tonne of fertiliser had been exported 
last year. Most of foe produced quantities are 
now delivered to the Principal Bank ofDevelop- 
ment and Agricultural Credit (PBDAC), he said. 

“So why are farmers still suffering from a 
shortage in fertiliser supply on die market?" re- 
torted Mohamed El- Abba si, an independent MP 
from Daznietta, charging that foe tiberalisation 
of the fertiliser market has left formers at foe 
mercy of force private “sharks” who now con- 
trol this lucrative market 

Abdel-Haznid Ghazi, an NDP MP from Kafr 
AJ -Sheikh, said that although President Mubarak 
emphasised foe importance of raising ag- 
ricultural production, foe government is doing 
exactly the opposite. 

“We have been told that fertiliser companies 
rushed to export big quantities in an attempt to 
secure as much profit as possible so that their 
board chairmen would not be fired for gener- 
ating a loss," said Ghazi. 


•• Abdel-Monsef Hozayen, an NDP MP from 
Sobag, added that formers, for a long time, used 
to buy their fertiliser from foe PBDAC. But 
now, he said, die liberalisation of foe fertiliser 
market has pushed prices from LE2I to LE90 
per packet of fertilisers. Hozayen asserted that 
the drop in supply and sltyrockefing prices re- 
sulted in a 10 tonne per feddan decline in the 
productivity rates of sugar cane cultivated land 
in Upper Egypt last year. 

Abdd-Rehim El-Ghoul, an NDP MP from the 
Upper Egypt Govemoraie of Qena, noted that al- 
though liberalisation policies in the fertiliser sec- 
tor were adopted on the assumption that they 
would lead to more efficient distribution of fer- 
tilisers. a group of private traders exploited these 
policies to realise huge profits by engaging in 
monopolistic practices. El-Ghoul called upon 
’foe government to give foe cooperative sector a 
larger niche in marketing fertilisers so as to off- 
set foe effects of these practices: 

But, insisted Ebeid, since foe bulk of fertiliser 
production is now delivered to PBDAC, pro- 
duction capacities have risen by 20 per cent and 
factories now have a one year strategic stock 
that could meet the needs of agriculture. 

Kamal El-Shazli, minister of state for parlia- 
mentary affairs, said foe government approves 
of referring the issue to a fact finding commis- 
sion in order to investigate foe different aspects 
of foe problem and the best methods for ena- 
bling farmers to secure foe necessary supply of 
fertilisers well ahead of the new agricultural sea- 
son. This, he added, must be at a reasonable 
price. 
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THE SAGA of the Capital Market’s decline 
continued last week with the Genoa] Market 
Index losing 0.68 points to close at 204.99 
for the week ending 8 February. The volume 
of trading, however, took another turn for the 
better, increasing from LE61 million to 
LE86.18 million ' 

THEGENBWL 

The manufacturing 2* 
sector suffered foe 
biggest blow, again, 
with its index drop- 
ping by 1.96 points 
to level off at M 
265.49. Abu Keir 
Fertilisers' and foe 
United Arab Spin- 
ning and Weaving 
Company's (Unirab) 
shares were hardest ® 
hit (hiring foe week, 
losing LE2 each to 
close at LE36 per 
share. In other trad- 
ing action, shares of a 
foe Suez Cement 

Company declined . “ 1 

by LEO. I to close at — 

LE 42.1 per share, 

but trading of the company's shares ac- 
counted for 50.17 per cent of total market 
transactions. Approximately LE30.94 million 
of Suez Cement's shares dunged bands. 

Other manufacturing sector companies per- 
formed better. Leading foe pack was foe 
Alexandria Portland Cement Company 



Edited by Ghada Ragab . 


whose shares gained LE6 per share to close 
at LE339. Mis’ Soft Drinks and Food Pres- 
ervation’s (Misroob) closed LE2.75 higher 
than their opening price, an increase of 1038 
per cent of their value. Misroob 's shares lev- 
eled off at LE29J25 per share. 
Good tilings come 

WRKET INDEX MW 

vestors in the fi- 
nancial sector. In a 
long-awaited . . re- 
covery, the sector’s 
index gained 1.41 
' points during the 
week to 'close- at 
216.68 points. Shares 
of the Misr Inter- 
national Bank (Mi- 
Bank) lost LEI 835 
to level off at LE270 
per share while those 
of Commercial Inter- 
national Bank (CIB) 
gained LE8 to dose 
at E458. But in-tenns 
of total market trans- 
:S2 neJTff TW« . actions, foe Egyptian- 

Gulf Bank came out 

ahead with one mil- ; 
lion of its shares changing hands, accounting , 
for 4438 per cent of total market activity. 
Bridging foe other edge of the spectrum, foe .. 
National Development Bank developed into 1 
. foe greatest loser in terms of share value. Its ; 
shares lost7.86 per cent of their opening vaT- - 
ue to close at LEI 2.9 per share. ; - 
In all, the shares of 19 companies increased 
in value, 13 decreased and 24 remained un-' 
changed. 


Secure 
with the SEC 

THE EGYPTIAN Capital Market 
Authority (CMA) last week signed 
a memorandum of undeistanding 
with foe American Securities and 
. Exchange Commission (SEC) for- 
malising a cooperative and con- 
sultative relationship between foe 
two regulatory bodies. 

According to the memorandum, 
the SEC will consult with, and pro- 
vide technical assistance to. the 
CMA an d has offered to host CMA 
representatives wi thin the frame- 
work of its international training 
programme in Washington. Fur- 
thermore, it expects to hold a re- 
gional training programme in Egypt 
for securities regulators. 

The memorandum will also es- 
tablish a. general framework for 
consultation between the SEC and 
the CMA regarding matters of mu- 
tual interest, including regulatory 
®nd enforcement issues relating to 
foe US and Egyptian securities mar- 
kets. 

SEC officials expressed their 
hopes that this memorandum would 
further extend the US government's 
interest in the US-Egyptian joint ec- 
onomic partnership pro gram me, and 
would help realise tire goals of the 
Gore-Mubarak initiative signed last 
year. 1 

signing of this memorandum 
represents foe SEC’s first formal 
technical assistance understanding 
with a Middle Eastern emerging 
market economy. This memo, along 
with another signed with Israeli au- 
foonties recently, brings foe number 
of formal SEC agreements with for- 
eign securities regulators to 20. r 


-- u . - 
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THE' RECOGNISED leader tf the Palestinian people and “achieve their national aspirations'". 100 people, made op primarily of politicians close to later this month of the 88-member legislative coun- 

for nearly foor decades, Yasser Arafat took. the oath of The historic ceremony was low-key — . an Indicator, Arafat and senior officers of the security forces, at- cil. The new cabinet, which will include 20 elected 

office on Monday as their first ever elected president • perhaps, of the great hurdles that still Ue ahead before tended the swearing-in ceremony In the building that members of the council and five to be appointed by 

.With his right: hand resting on the Qur'an, . he die president of the Executive Authority can become will soon house the new legislative council. Arafat is expected to be announced before the 

pledged to protect the integrity of Palestinians* land the president of a sovereign Palestinian state. Around The ceremony paves the way for the convening council meets, (photos. Reutars) 


The numbers game 


Deadlock in negotiations over the fate of 1967 displaced Palestinians was broken 
in Cairo talks this week. But, reports Mariz Tadros, the Israeli veto stiii holds firm 


_ The PLO announced a major breakthrough on the 
" fine of the displaced Palestinians during a- two-day 

meeting this week held in Cairo between members 
of the Continuing Committee, Egypt, Israel, the Pal- ■ 
estinian National Authority (PNA) and Jordan. 

Zuhdi Said Amer, head of the Palestinian delega- 
tion, said the comm i ttee had agreed on a basis for 
counting the number of displaced Palestinians to be 
returned to the West Bank and Gaza Strip under foe 
r Oslo Accords. 

This is foe sixth meeting of foe Continuing Com- 
mittee since its establishment in 1994. Previous 
meetings have run into problems over foe definition 
and numbers of displaced Palestinians due to foe 
ambiguity of the Oslo Accords. The terms stated m 
Article 12 of foe 1993 Declaration of Principles -are 
for from clear. ' " 

t Rather, the aracte states thm “ammgeiDents in- 
clude foe constitution of a Continuing Committee - 
that will decide by agreement on foe modalities of 
admission ofpersons displacedfrom the West Bank 
and Gaza Strip" in 1967, together with the necessary 
measures to prevent disruption arid disorder. Other 
matters Of common concern will be dealt with by . 
this Committee.** 

Ambassador Badr Hammam, head of the Egyp- 
tian delegation and deputy foreign minister, told Al- 
Ahram Weekly that although Israel had recognised 
the right of the 1967 displaced Palestinian to return . 
to their homeland, foe first five committee meetings 
had just set out the points of dSscussion. 


“In the last meeting we discussed the definition of 
a displaced person so that we could determine the 
□umbers and lists of those who would have foe 
right to return. This was not a very successful ap- 
proach, so we decided that in this meeting we will 
approach the issue through the discussion of foe 
modalities. We will be looking at foe sources of 
data available so we can reach a consensus about 
their use.**. / •• 

- Problems of definition had dogged negotiations. 
Hammam said that the definition of a displaced per- 
son must not rally include those who left during the 
war because of military aggression but also those 
who left afterwards because of Israel's policies at 
the time. “Israel must recognize that while we will 
find aoziK people have died, we must also include 
in foe list foe children of the displaced people who 
were bran after tile 1967 War”, Similarly, non- 
refugee spouses should also be given the right to re- 
turn along with their .families, he added. 

According to ’foe Egyptian Foreign Ministry, the 
Israelis have now .agreed to the return of four cat- 
egories of displaced Palestinians: those who are . 
outside the Palestinian territories at foe time of the 
1967 War; those who could not renew their Israeli 
permits for residents in the- territories because they 
- were abroad; those who fled the Jordanian army in 
: 1967; and those who left the West Bank and Gaza 
in the second half of 1967 fo join relatives outside 
the territories. 

Yet Israel still refuses to allow those who have 


“committed anti-Israeli attacks or have files with Is- 
raeli security services" to return. Israel also refuses 
the return of those who once lived in East Je- 
rusalem. those who lived on land confiscated for 
Jewish settlements, and refugees from 1948 who 
settled in the territories and (ben fled them in 1967. 

Said Kamal, assistant secretary-general for Pal- 
estinian affairs at the Arab League, told the Weekly 
that Israel's implementation of the Oslo Agreement 
is less than even-handed “The Israelis said that af- 
ter the (Palestinian) elections they would immedi- 
ately take all necessary measures to ensure that the 
displaced be returned. Yet they are now urging PLO 
leader Yasser Arafat to amend foe Palestinian Na- 
tional Covenant. I don't see why they are so per- 
sistent about the amendment of the covenant when 
they have not fulfilled their own commitments to- 
wards the displaced peoples, safe passage or the re- 
lease of prisoners. — all issues agreed upon in the 
Cairo Agreement of May 1994.” 

Some Oslo critics have argued that the fete of the 
diaspora Palestinians was compromised by foe Pal- 
estinians in their hurried negotiations leading to the 
Oslo agreements. Kamal rejects their criticism. “Yas- 
ser Arafat clearly warned in the Oslo negotiations 
that unless the question of foe displaced peoples and 
foe refugees is resolved it would result in the down- 
grading of full normalisation of relations between the 
- Palestinians and foe Israeli government-" 

. The immediate problem, argues Kamal. “lies in 
Israeli refusal to acknowledge foe accuracy of the 


list of names given by the Egyptians and Jor- 
danians." The Arabs estimate foe number of 1967 
displaced Palestinians at about 1 million, the United 
Nations estimate is 350,000, but the Israelis “are 
scaling down the number, claiming it is a mere 
200.000” 

According to the agreement reached on Tuesday, 
Israel will allow 4,000 displaced Palestinians back 
per year to return. This means that it would take fif- 
ty years to complete foe process of repatriation. 

Zuhdi Said Amer, head of the Palestinian delega- 
tion, agreed that foe essence of foe dispute is about 
foe number of Palestinians that Israel’ grants dis- 
placed person status to: “If we solve the problem of 
numbers, then the whole issue will be solved The 
definition, modalities and timetable would all fell 
into place.” 

He said that despite the discrepancy between the 
estimated quotas proposed by the Israelis and PNA. 
foe issue had not been brought up properly in the 
previous discussions of the Continuing Committee 
although foe problem was evident when they at- 
tempted to reach an agreement about the definition 
of a displaced person. 

Amer also emphasised the importance of Israel 
and foe other negotiators recognising that foe issue 
of foe displaced people is a strictly Palestinian issue 
as, after all. they will be returning to Palestinian ter- 
ritory. “Israel has been spreading a lot of mis- 
conception in the Israeli press about the implica- 
tions of the return of the displaced people, claiming 


that it will cause a population explosion and that it 
will not be possible to cope with foe problems of 
employment, education and transport" 

Clearly, integrating returnees will not be easy. 
The Palestinian Central Bureau of Statistics has just 
published unemployment figures for foe West Bank 
and Gaza Strip which place it at 183 per cent; an- 
other 20 per cent are deemed as underemployed 
But Amer argues, “If we- are given foe right to pri- 
oritise, to organise foeir return, it should all be un- 
der control- For example, we will be allowing those 
who are economically capable in first, such as in- 
vestors. Then a high commission would be set up to 
deal with foe coordination of foe returnees' arnval 
to the territories and their integration back into their 
communities." 

Mohammed Shahinkari, head of the Jordanian 
delegation told the Weekly that Jordan is hopeful 
that a maximum number of Palestinians be allowed 
to return to their homeland Yet, he believes “It is 
not merely a question of numbers, it is a package 
deal revolving around wider issues such as dem- 
ographics and security " Shahinkari insisted, how- 
ever, that “foe resolution of the displaced persons 
problem is vital for the whole peace process and for 
the completion of foe Oslo Accords... Conditions 
are now ripe and there is an urgency to resolve this 
issue once and fra all.” 

The next Continuing Committee meeting will be 
held from 12-23 March in the West Bank town of 
Bethlehem. 



The new secretary-general of 
the National Liberation Front 
has triggered speculation 
over which way Algeria’s for- 
mer ruling party will swing; 
writes Amlra Howeidy 


Whether Bu-Allam ; Bea- 
Hammouda was elected to or* 
seized his new post as seenttaxy- 
general of the powerful Algerian- . 
National Liberation Front (FLN) 
remains unclear. Suddenly, in the 
last week of January, foe Arabic 
press published the news that 
Hanmtouda, 63, a former minister 
of justice, - interior and . finance, 
was appointed -as the FLN's; new y 
leader replacing' Abdel-Hamfd " 
MehrL 

While some interpreted this 
move as revenge, orchestrated by 
the government, forMehri’s call 
for a -boycott of the presidential 
elections, others argued that the 
change was part of an internal 
coup led by Hammouda himself. 
The transfer of power, which had . 
not been expected until May, was 
smoothly carried.- out under foe 
cloak of foe party’s central com- 
mittee elections. It was marked, 
however, by fierce competition be- 
tween Mebri's candidate. Maw- 
loud Hamroush, a former prime- 
minister, and Hammouda who beat, 
the former by only seven votes. 

The real surprise came when 
Hammouda made his first appear- 
ance iikfiont of the press after tak- 
ing' office, and announced that his 
party - will break away from the co- 
alition it had formed with foe oth- 
er opposition parties known as foe 
National Charter: Group. .“The 
Rome Group " he said, “has be- 
come outdated.” . 

Hammouda, who stressed that 
foe FLN will- adopt different pol- 
icies to those of the Islamic Salva- 
lira Front (FIS) ari da Front fm 
Socialist Forces (FFSV ™ of " 
finally announce its stance on 
“current political events” attar foe 
meeting of foe FLN's central com- 
mittee on28 February. • 

The FLN and five oppOBttioD 
parties met early •: 

and issued a statement, N*; 
tional Charter**, winch called for a 
return to the constitution, the non- 
interference ©ffoe-anny u.ft4£: 
ical aflw-s. foe abroganoo of foe;- 
decision fo -ban. foe FIS, in addi- 


lion to the. release of alt im- 
prisoned FIS members and the 
recognition of -the Algerian iden- 
tity as Arab, Islamic- and Amaz- 
cghan. The charter was sharply at- 
tacked by the, presidential bureau 
and has been a constant target of 
the government-controlled media 
which branded , its signatories as 
traitors.. . 

This message was directed pri- 
marily af foe FLN which President 
* Luuoine -Zeroual felt had betrayed 
him by. taking such a strong swing 
In foe direction of foe opposition 
and by siding with the banned FIS. 

. Asked for an' explanation . of the 
FLN's abrupt change Of policy, 
Hammouda said: “The new; era in 
which Algerians arc living after 

the presidential elections made a 
major change in foe leadership of 
the FLN necessary.” 

- Hammouda's statements, while 
shocking some supporters of foe 
FLN, came- as a relief fo others 
who had not agreed with Mehri's 
policies -over the past two years. 
His role in creating a deep breach 
between his, party told foe govern-., 
ment has not been fbrgjven.’ by 
many members inside the FLN. 

"With the presidential elections, 
foe FLN- completed its role," said : 
Moheidin Amimmour, . a member 
of foe FLNV central .committee in 
a telephone interview to the Week- 
ly from. Algiers, “After the Clfec- 
ti tins The leadership's policy con- 
tradicted that of foe- jtew regime, 
but this’ does not mean that, the 
change was made" In a con-; 
spiralorial .way ” . ’ 

The elections, explained Amim- 
tnour, were legtil -but foe reason 
why .some are 'suspicious is that 
they were not held during the. gen- 
foal conference as is ' foe party’s, 
normal policy. "A^ifoe conference . 
will be held m>Iay, some thought 
that tbechange.in leadership was 
foo important to . wait that long, so 
foe elections,, were- held . eariifo,” 

said- Amminaour who stressed that 
MehrTs rote, despite everythirtg, is 
“extremely appreciated". *^He has 
his supporters ami Ben-H ammoUda 


also has his. This should not be in- 
terpreted as a division inside the 
FLN. rather it is proof that it prac- 
tises democractic methods." ■ . 

But h seems foe narrow margin 
between the number of votes Ham- 
mouda received (89) and his op- 
ponent Hamroush (82) reflects a 
split inside die FLN. Half of the 
party's members warn the the FLN 
to regain its former official role, 
while foe other half supports Meb- . 
ri's independent line. “We realised 
that we cannot, with those differ- 
ences in min d, elect a political bu- 
reau so we delayed this step till af- 
ter Eid Al-Fitr [the feast following 
the festing month of Ramadan] 7 
stod Amimmour 

Nevertheless, many claim that 
Mefari might have strayed a little 
too far from the government, al- 
most putting the FLN in the same 
camp as the FIS. By insisting on 
boycotting foe elections, be turned 
his party into an integral, if not an 
indispensable, part of the Algerian 

^tffoe other hand. Mehri’s sup- 
potters believe that his strategy 
was' necessary after the change to 
‘ . a multi-party system in I9S8- 
Which brought to a dose the 
. FLN’s golden age. They argue that 
after losing its seat of power, 
which h had occupied for 40 
years, : foe FLN under Mehri’s 
leadersh ip was simply acting as an 
; independent political party. 

But even after seven years in of- 
fice, Mehri foiled to persuade the 
government that the FLN can no 
tonger.be counted on as its loyal. 
Supporter, especially after foe cri- 
sfs thflf followed foe aborted elec- 
tions of 1991. 

As the situation escalated to a 
.state, of semi-civil war. foe FLN 

- . following the government’s 
failure to contain foe violence or - 
to pursue dialogue with the im- 
prisoned FIS leaders- — decided fo 
jqm wrtb major opposition parties 
to offer a way out of the deadlock. 

- As this, meant giving the FIS full 
legal .and poS^cal rights, foe 
army-controlled government re- 


■ jected the solution, and those 
who offered it. 

Whether Mehri was removed 
prematurely from his office as 
secretary-general of the FLN or 
not, the feet remains that bis ab- 
sence from the party's lead- 
ership will undoubtedly affect 
the balance within the FLN and 
its role in the coming period. 
Some go as far as predicting 
that the FLN will not be ca- 
pable of operating as a powerful 
or independent party after Mcb- 
ri’s departure. This prediction is 
supported by the failure of the 
party’s central committee and . 
its secretary-general to elect a 
new political bureau, a situation 
which compels the central com- 
mittee to prolong its stay in of- 
fice until 28 February when 
elections for foe political bureau 
will be held, and a date for the 
party’s general conference will 
be set 

This means that Hammouda 
and foe new politic!] bureau 
will focus in foe coming months 
on preparing for the conference 
which will undoubtedly be 
marked by fierce internal bat- 
tles.. This’ situation, observers 
believe, will paralyse the FLN's 
political activities till foe con- 
ference is held. The first signs 
of this emerged when Ham- 
mouda refused to attend the Na- 
. tional Charter Group's meeting 
last week which was forced to 
assemble for foe first time since 
its formation without foe pres- 
ence of foe FLN. 

The FLN crisis is not foe first 
to hit foe National Charter 
Group. Similar problems witiiin 
the FIS and FFS have emerged 
in foe past few months, a situa- 
tion which significantly affects 
foe potency of the group. But 
while this . situation has trig- 
gered concern within the op- 
position parties, especially with 
parliamentary elections loom- 
ing, it has brought a smile to 
foe face of ZerouaJ ‘s be- 
’ leaguered government. 


Sudanese oppostion 
seeks sanctions 

Despite a groundbreaking Security Council resolution, Nevme Khalil 
finds out the Sudanese opposition wants an even firmer stand 


The Sudanese opposition in exile 
agrees that the Security Council res- 
olution has disturbed Khartoum, but 
it feels it does not go far enough. It 
wants strict sanctions imposed on 
Sudan. 

Farouk Abu Eissa, leader of the 
Sudanese opposition in Egypt told 
Rasha Saad that foe National Dem- 
ocratic Alliance (NDA), the um- 
brella organisation of the Sudanese 
opposition, will present foe Security 
Council with recommendations to 
ensure that the sanctions would 
only punish foe ruling regime and 
not foe Sudanese people. He said 
that prohibiting foe sale of arms to 
Sudan, allowing human rights mon- 
itors into foe country and pre- 
venting foe regime’s leaders from 
travelling abroad were among foe 

recommendations. 

The 31 January resolution, pro- 
posed by Egypt and other non- 
aligned countries, demanded that 
Sudan hand over to Ethiopia within 
60 days the three Egyptian Islamist 
militants suspected of plotting foe 
attempt on President Hosni Mu- 
barak's life in Addis Ababa last 
June. It also called on Sudan to “de- 
sist from engaging, assisting, sup- 
porting and facilitating terrorist ac- 
tivities and from giving sanctuary to 
terrorist elements". 

Ten days after the resolution was 
adopted, Sudan initiated a manhunt 
and its prosecutor-general appealed 
to the people to “help the authorities 
in foeir search" for three suspects, 
reportedly Mustafa Hamza, Mo- 
haraed Ezzrn and Hussein Shafiq. 
Arrest warrants for foe three sus- 
pects' were issued, and repeatedly ' 
read on radio and television. 

In his statement the state pros- 
ecutor disclosed the descriptions, 
passport numbers and aliases of foe 
three runaways, whom be de- 
manded gave themselves up to 
stand trial in Ethiopia. Addressing 
the fugitives, the statement said: 
“Since you were believed to have 
crossed foe border into Sudan... 
and your whereabouts are unknown 
fo the authorities, I order you to 
surrender yourself to the nearest 


police station within a week." 

It was reported, however, that 
soon after the assassination attempt 
two of foe suspects were killed by 
foe Sudanese regime, which is im- 
plicated in foe attempt on Mu- 
barak's life. Sudan denies that two 
of the suspects ever crossed its bor- 
ders. The third, h says, entered Su- 
dan after the foiled assassination at- 
tempt, but has since vanished. 
Observers believe that the third 
eluded Sudanese security forces and 
that he, too, will be eliminated if be 
is ever found. 

On Monday Sudan's Interior Min- 
istry ordered all Egyptians, in- 
cluding those with diplomatic pass- 
ports, to register at the nearest 
police station within 10 days. In a 
statement broadcast on state radio, 
it also said all Egyptians leaving Su- 
dan would have their papers 

checked. 

Ethiopia is not impressed with the 
steps taken by Khartoum so far. In 
the Ethiopian capital Addis Ababa, 
the Foreign Ministry dismissed the 
Sudanese prosecutor-general's 
statement as a gimmick designed to 
deceive world opinion into be- 
lieving that foe Khartoum govern- 
ment is making 8 genuine effort to 
apprehend foe suspects. 

A similar lack of faith in foe 
Khartoum government was dem- 
onstrated when foe US Embassy in 
Sudan, fearing terrorist operations, 
closed up shop last week. It will be 
running its diplomatic mission from 
Kenya. 

Al-Tijani Ai-Tayeb, leading 
member of the Sudanese Com- 
munist Party, wants to see more of 
the same. He believes that foe res- 
olution has sealed Khartoum’s 
fete. “The regime cannot wriggle 
out of foe resolution," AI-Tayeb 
said. He added that Khartoum has 
to choose between either suc- 
cumbing to the Islamist militants 
who take refuge in Sudan and pro- 
vide foe regime with its oppressive 
power or abiding by international 
demands. “The regime is currently 
alarmed by the resolution," Al- 
Taycb said, "but does not quite un- 


derstand its implications." 

Mahgoub Al-Tijani, head of the 
Sudanese Organisation for Human 
Rights ISOHR). agrees that the 
“gangster regime is ill-equipped to , 
deal with the resolution, which has v 
finalised Khartoum's isolation from 
the worlds He said that even if foe 
suspects are not banded over, “The 
significance of the resolution is that 
foe regime is sealed in." 

Zeinab Ofoman, bead of the Su- 
danese Women's Federation, wants 
the international body to impose ec- 
onomic sanctions on Sudan to crip- - 
pie the regime. She believes that 
even if such sanctions affect or- 
dinary Sudanese citizens they could 
not suffer any more than they al- 
ready do. “The people inside Sudan 
already live below zero,” Ofoman " 
said. ‘They die of disease and him- - 
ger every day." She asserted that 
sanctions would in large measure — 
affect foe ruling elite. 

SO HR’s Al-Tijani also supports 
various sanctions against Sudan. He 
believes that even the people inside 
foe country "will approve foe de- 
cision because it will lead to foe 
downfall of foe terrorist regime". 

He also wants to see the NpA rec- 
ognised as a dynamic force in Su- 
danese politics and included in the 
equation between the international 
community and Khartoum. / 

The UN sort a special envoy to 
Sudan last week to follow up on foe 
implementation of the resolution. 
Chinmaya Chare khan, who will 
also pass through Addis Ababa, will 
discuss “how to deal with terrorism 
in the region," a UN statement said. 

UN Secretary-General Boutros 
Gbali will present a report on Su- 
dan’s cooperativeness at foe end of 
foe 60-day period 

Justice Minister Abdel- Aziz Shi- 
do said last week that Sudan would 
cooperate fully with foe UN and foe 
Organisation of African Unity in 
foe search for the three Egyptians. 
Meanwhile, Sudan's ambassador to 
Paris, Nureddin Sem announced 
that his country was willing to let 
Interpol partiejpere in the search for 
foe three suspects. 
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A massive bomb cxpio.-tioi) cnuiitecrai 
by Irish uanonnlisis in London hu> 
thrown a spanner into the wheel •*t' a 
peace process that had been yrindinii «*r» 
without tangible prepress for 1 7 moniiis. 
And there is no indication <•(' .in 
imminent break in the stalemate. 

The Irish Republican Arrm ilR_\ t took 
responsibility tor a bomb that blunted 
London's Docklands, a newly developed 
commercial area in the east ot the 
British capital, on Friday February. 
The IRA. however, blamed die police lor 
the casualty toll, since the latter were 
forewarned of the explosion but delayed 
the evacuation of the targeted area. A 
powerful ' bomb exploded in an 

underground car park, causing 
considerable damage to the area of the 
Canary Wharf Tower. Europe's tallest 
office building. Besides causing 

considerable materia! damage and the 
serious injury of five people, who remain 
in critical condition, the explosion 
resulted in the death of hvo news agency 
workers. They were identified as Jnnn 
Al-Haq Bashir. 29. and John Jefferies. 
31. after their charred bodies were pulled 
out of the rubble on Saturday. 

One hour prior to the explosion, die 
IRA announced the end of its 1 /-month 
ceasefire to protest the British 
government's stalling on all-party peace 
negotiations. British. Irish and US 
leaders were quick to condemn the 
violence, but seemingly remain Unit in 
their commitment to "the peace process. 
In Dubiin. the Irish government blocked 
the planned release of nine IRA 
prisoners. In Washington. President 
Clinton said. ''Terrorisi-. ... c-nnot he 
allowed to derail die effort to bring 
peace." Clinton, responding to the 
Irish-Americun community '> .support for 
Irish nationalism, capitalised on the 
Northern Ireland nCLotij lions. He 


A commercial district in London was rocked by 

a powerful IRA bomb last week. Ooaa El-Bey 
reports from the British capital on how the 
blast could affect the fragile peace process 


allowed Gerry Adams — leader of the 
IRA's political organ. Sinn Fein* — to 
make tund-raisine visits to the US and 
establish an office in Washington, 
despite sirong British objections. “In 
America | Adams] has been seen as 
something of a visionary, a man who 
came to realise that die progress toward 
the goals of the Irish nationalist 
community in the north could be made 
only by peaceful means." vvruie 
.•Veil lUt-eA. 

British Prime Minister Jolin Major 
expressed shock and outrage- at the 
explosion asking Adams to 
unequivocally condemn the attack. *i 
intend lo carry on the search for peace 
with the Irish government and the 
democratic political parties." Major said. 
“I How ever.] die IRA and Sinn Fein must 
say now that their campaign of violence 
has stopped and they will never resume 
it again.” .Adams responded by deploring 
i lie ''casualties, but categorically denied 
any Sinn Fein involvement. Facing 
questions ahout whether he was still in 
command of (he Sinn Fein-IRA 
movement, he stated. “I had no prior 
know ledge of what was going to 
happen." But Adams stopped short of 
condemning tile bombing saying that it 
would only complicate his relations with 
(he IRA. "It would not help me with 
llws£ people one i»»t — and John Major 

kti-ni* th.it." 

The explosion unexpectedly brought 
about an airreemeni between the British 


and Irish governments. 

They both agreed to stop 

all ministerial-level talks 

with Sinn Fein — until 

the party's unequivocal 

return to a ceasefire and 

demonstration of its 

commitment to “ballots 

nut to bullets". Sinn Fein 

has to prove that ' it is a 

genuinely democratic 

political party committed 

to peace and not “a front . 

for the IRA". Major told 

the House of Commons 

on Monday. The Ulster 

Unionist Party — an jSffijfjjgT 

Irish Protestant party 

advocating continued 

union with Britain — l&fj| 

gained some points after 

The explosion. The bomb 

showed, they argued, that I EiSS 

they were justified in | 

their firm refusal to \fit fr 

attend all-party talks, or « 

meet Sinn Fein until they 

had decommissioned | 

their weapons. 

In another sigh of 
rapprochement with the British. Irish 
Prime Minister John Bruton also 
expressed his readiness io negotiate 
Major's proposal to hold elections in 
Northern Ireland. The two are expected 
to meet next week to discuss this option 
among further options to boost rhe peace 


jfc\ 






process. Sinn Fein reacted strongly to die 
Anglo-Irish stand. “Dublin and the^ 
British government are closing the door 
on Sinn Fein and that is a recipe for 
disaster,” Sinn Fein spokeswoman Chris 
McAuly told AI-Ahram Weekly. 

In Belfast. British troops reappeared on 


'the streets, immediately after the 
explosion, ■ marking the government’s 
resolve to hound the IRA. They sealed 
off roads around the airport and mounted 
. street checkpoints. -«-» all, -depressingly 
familiar sights in the British province. 
Such ■ patrols bad been withdrawn after 
the IRA ceasefire, started on .1 
September 1994. In Belfast the seeds of 
ifee conflict are evident. Since the peace 
. negotiations . started nothing . much has 
changed -for the Irish Catholic poor, who 
form die IRA's main : constituency. 
■Social inequality apd - housing 
segregation remain-, blatant and . the 
Catholic unemployment cate is still two 
and a half times higher than the national 
■ average.' . 

it . is against . this, background of 
- unrelenting poverty and * discrimination 
and the British government's refusal to 
.include t . Sinn Fein . in - the all-party 
'negotiations that the IRA broke the 
'ceasefire: After 17 months of -talks, the 
government still" required the : IRA. to 

- decommission their aims' — a request, 
that Sinn Fein rejected: - regarding it as a 
stalling strategy.; “We - were - left with 
shock and sadness [as =a result of the 
explosion] but also disbelief that after 1 7 
months tiie British 'government refuses to 
enter > all-patty 'talks or move to 
sub^ntive negotiations that will lead to 
an all inclusive dialogue and settlement, 7 ' 
said .. McAuly. : She. .wanted . against 
alienating Sinn Fein and treating .Irish' 

- notionalists as second-class citizens as 
they have been treated in the occupied 
areas of Ireland for the past 75 years. 
John Robb, from the Executive Panel of 
the New Ireland Group, agreed on the 
danger of marginalising Sinn Fein. Most 
Irish nationalists know that bombs will 
not solve their problem, but neither will 
the continued occupation and oppression 
of their people. . . 


Outburst over « 
an outcrop 

What’s in a rock? Sophia 

ChrfstofbrakiJ in vestigates 

One sunny January morning, Mayor 
of Kalimnos. a small trouHc-free .Aegean 
island, decided to raise the Greek flag on 
a four-hectare rocky outcrop sitiwted .».7 
miles from Kaliranos and 5.7 cutes from 
the Turkish coast The mayor was in- 
spired bv an incident that occurred last 
December. A Turkish ship ran aground 
near the rocky outcrop — known as imia 

to tire Greeks and Kardac to the Turks — 

- and refusedh assistance from the Greek 
•government, claiming that it was in Turk- 
ish territory. 

The mayor's flarabayantshow of na- 
tionalism did- not go upnouewi and a 
group of Turkish journalists sailed off to 
the islet a few days later to replace the 
Greek flag with a Turkish one. The next 
day, the Greeks sent their navy. to twap 
the flags and left a few navy personnel be- 
hind. Thus began the most recent show of 
hostility between the Greek and Turkish 
governments. The Turks aid they were 
willing to open negotiations, bur the 
Greeks refused, saying they were willing 
to go to war. The United Stales inter- 
vened and mediated a pullout of the 
Greek and Turkish naval forces around 
Iraia/Kardac. The . immediate problem 
was resolved, but the tension has not dis- 



YELTSIN’S Dl LEM NLA: Chechen women, participating in a 
week-long independence demonstration against the Russian oc- 
cupation of their country. During the wily pro-Russian police forc- 
es fired at the crowd — killing at least id people. Although the po- 


lice failed to disperse the women with tear gas and hails of bullets, 
they only agreed to end their vigil on 1 1 February after seeing doc- 
uments proving the impending Russian withdrawal from Shatoi — 
a strategic neighbouring mountain area. The demonstration in- 


creased pressure on President Boris Yeltsin to end the war in 
Chechnya, where some 30,000 civilians are estimated to have been 
killed since Russian troops entered Chechnya in a bid to squash in- 
dependence some 14 months ago (photo: apj - . 


Russian miners strike again 


On 3 February, intense negotiations between leaders 
of the coal miners union and Russian Prime Minister 
Viktor Chernomyrdin suspended .i nationwide two- 
day strike by an estimated 450.000 workers - - that 
had shut down about 80 per cent of coal production. 
The miners were protecting a three- month wage delay 
and demanding additional state support for |uQfi. Ac- 
cording to the deal. Chernomyrdin agreed to increase 
subsidies to 10.400 billion rubles IS2 billion) in addi- 
tion to paying about 1.000 billion mhlo tS2<«i -.nil- 
lion) in back wages tor the Dcccmber-Jannary period. 

“We will demand the government's resignation if i( 
proves unable lo sulisty our demands.” asserted a un- 
ion spokesman. Comparing the current situation with 
earlier strikes in the Soviet Union, Aman Tuulccv, a 
former coal miners union leader, com men ted, "In 
we struck tor two months, but the >t»io paid our sal- 
aries and premiums. Today wages are delayed, equip- 
ment neglected and there are 15 work-related deaths 
for every extracted tonne of coal." Chernomyrdin, 
however, pledged that the government would keep it* 
promises without reneging on the tight fiscal policies 
imposed by the International Munelury Fund liMFl. 

The miners' strike coincided with a schoultcuchei',' 
walkout, also over unpaid wages. By 2 February. 

' 250.000 teachers bad stopped work, while a tuial of 
600.000 struck last year. These conditioii*. .ire .symp- 
tomatic of Russia's economy rh.it "Iij% been mired in 
a web of unpaid debts paralysing the state and much 
of its moribund industrial base". commented the In- 
ternationa! Herald Tribune. 

Social unresl is. currently spreading anil could ig- 
nite more widespread labour protests. .A ease in 
point: workers at the ZIL truck lactory in Moscow, 
who have worked without pay since October, threat- 
ened to strike if the company continued to w ilhhold 
their salaries. Such labour- dissatisfaction strongly 
ci- npromiscs President Boris Yeltsin's re-election 
chances next June. Although the miners’ vote had 
gone lo Yeltsin in the '91 presidential elections, they 
defected en masse from the ruling party in last De- 
cember’s legislative elections — by uMine com- 
munist. 

The Communist Party of the Russian Federation 
iCPRF) scored an impressive election victory last 


The recent strike in Russia by almost half a million miners is tes- 
timony to the increasing dissatisfaction felt by many of the coun- 
try’s citizens towards economic reform, writes Faiza Rady 


December by capturing 22 per cent of the vote, or 
181 seats in the 450-mcmbcr lower house of parlia- 
ment — the Duma. The CPRF leader, Gennadi Zyu- 
ganov. is nuw the most likely candidate to succeed 
Boris Yeltsin. Decreed illegal after die putsch in Au- 
gust 19^1. the Communist Party was reinstated in 
l lw O us the CPRF after an extended struggle in the 
Constitutional Court. At the time, the party claimed u 
membership of 400.000 — which increased to 
hSo.niMj by 1905. According to its vice-president. 
Valentin Koupkov. the CPRF differs from the former 
Soviet Communist Party “because il had to adapt to 
today's reality". Hence, the CPRF accepts .ill forms 
of private property and calls for a “mixed economy". 

Like many other communist parties that reformed 
their political platform after the break-up of the 
USSR, the CPRF discarded armed struggle and the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. Koupkov stressed that 
the Communists have learned to deal with parlia- 
mentary lilV and llie multi-party system. “In two 
years, the party has acquired the experience of work- 
ing in tile political opposition. This is new for as and 
difficult lo handle,” he explained. 

Die Communists’ recent gains at the polls were ev- 
idently a v oie against the deteriorating material con- 
ditions caused by “free market” economics and Yelt- 
sin’s reform programmes. On the surface life seems 
carefree and ea>v in Russia's main urban centres. 
The crowds frequenting pavement cafes, restaurants, 
shopping malls and clubs have an affluent appear- 
ance. In Moscow, fur-coated women and stylish, 
young men patronise nightclubs that charge annual 
membership fees ranging between $10,000 and 
550.00U. Heavily guarded, cliauft'eurcd limousines 
drive the “new Russian” breed of entrepreneurs to 
and from their various business deals. Over the past 
four years, these new millionaires have pulled them- 
selves up by their bootstraps — as the saying goes. 


They have already managed to pocket one third of all 
revenues — while 80 per cent of the people became 
poorer in 1995. 

Since the fall of the Soviet Union, Russia has clear- 
ly become an embattled class society. Boris Fi- 
odorov, a former minister of finance and one of the 
early supporters of neo-liberalism, now concedes that 
the reforms have failed. “If reforms mean a change 
for the better, then people will naturally support 
them. But where do you see such a change?” In ref- 
erence to people’s hardship. Aman Touleev com- 
mented: “I am told that we don’t face rhe same re- 
pression as in '37 [under Stalin]. All right, not yet ... 
But the parliament bombing, the thousands of ref- 
ugees [from the war in Chechnya], rhe unemployed 
millions, high mortality and low birth rates ■ — 
doesn’t all this coiutitute repression?" 

The 1 October international observance of Senior 
Citizens’ Day was no cause for celebration. Since the 
fall of the Soviet Union in 1991, men’s life-span has 
dropped from 63 to 59 years. Senior citizens are paid 
a SI5 monthly pension — enough to buy 10 modest 
warm meals. The old generally survive on bread, tea 
and a few tins of canned food. Journalist Mikhail 
J vanes ki satirised the situation «n the widely read 
weekly Moskovoxki Novosti, “We have to get rid of 
the elderly ... The children also suffer? We'll dispose 
of them as well. Those who remain won’t oppose the 
reforms ... When old people, women and children 
disappear — if only over the period of transition — 
all our problems will be rapidly solved.” 

With unemployment estimated at 15 per cent, mil- 
lions survive on handouts from their extended family 
network — the Russians' profound sense of col- 
lective responsibility is a Soviet legacy. Yet those 
who are gainfully employed also barely survive. - 
Workers who lake Iv-ic S33 a month — an estimat- 
ed one-third to one Ltlf of the workforce — are Uh- 


able to purchase the vital minimum. 

In an attempt to alleviate people's extreme duress 
this winter, the Duma voted -to increase pension 
funds as well as the minimum wage. The vote, how- 
ever, fell short of the required two-thirds majority 
and Yeltsin vetoed the resolution. With investment in 
social programmes felling from 35 per cent of the 
; budget ,in 1990 to the current 5.6 per cent, education 
and health-care services have been slashed accord- 
ingly. 

Public schools ore still free, but the substandard, 
under-funded education results in increasing student 
drop-out rates. In a country that formerly took pride 
in its high academic achievements and produced 
many of the world's finest scientists and artists, the 
affluent now send their children to study abroad. 

With .an annual $5 .per capita expenditure on 
health, the health-care system is similarly in a sham- 
bles. In Russia, like in impoverished Southern na- 
tions, diseases caused by poverty and malnutrition 
have reappeared. Tuberculosis' and severe anaemia 
are becoming rampant as people struggle with in- 
flation 'rates that reached an annual 200 per cent in 
’95. 

As a result of the appalling conditions and the 
CPRF’s political gains, the neo-liberals were forced - 
to change their discourse — seemingly veering to the 
left. Despite recent IMF fiscal austerity directives. 
Prime Minister Viktor Chernomyrdin’s “liberal” par- 
ty. Our Horae is Russia — also labelled the Capital’s 
Party, demands the restoration of social security as 
well as the country's scientific and cultural potentiaL 
The nco-liberals now also denounce Russia’s polit- 
ical .alignment with the US and the West’s alleged 
condescending attitude: -'- r 

: Yet Washington was quick to dismiss the pos- 
sibility of any real changes occurring under Yelt- 
sid. Deputy Treasury Secretory Lawrence Summers 
said Chernomyrdin had assured him that. Russia' 
would not abandon reforms. And the.Capital’s Par-/ 
ty, backed by the North and powerful muiti- 
. nationals, will eertainly block communist attempts 
to transform the economy. Should Geimadi'Zyu- 
gajfe'v urin tBe presidency in , Juab,- his. hands. wifl 
most fifcely be tied. 7 


Greek and Turkish hostilities are pre- 
dominantly territorial in nature. The Do- 
decanese isla nds , which lie in the south- 
east of the Aegean Sea and include Imia/ 
Kardac, provide a good example of the 
problem. Italy seized the islands from 
Turkey during World War L In 1923 the 
Dodecanese were officially ceded to Italy. 

A supplementary agreement was signed 
in 1932, reaffir ming the cession and de- 
limiting the maritime frontier between the 
Dodecanese and Turkey.- In 1947 the is- 
lands were ceded to Greece. 

in the recent dispute, the Turkish gov- 
ernment claimed that the 1932 agreement 
did not hold, because it had. not been rat- 
ified by. Turkey. Furthermore, Turkey 
considers Inna/Kardac a rock, and refer- 
ence is made only to islands — not to 
rocks — ra the r947agreanenL 
^ The rock, incident might seem com- 
ically, trivial and the debate over the trea- 
ties a semantic tangle, but the wider ram- 
ification is a conflict over the Aegean 
islands in general. The Greek government 
fears that any negotiations on the issue 
would lead to it havmg to cede some of 
the Aegean islands. A policy of open hos- 
tility las been adopted towards Turkey. 

The Greek government is willing to greet 
any attack mi its status in the Aegean with 
the threat of war. . 

Another borne of contention revolves 
around the exploitation of fee .sea bed be- 
tween fee Aegean islands anftfee Turkish 
, mairriapd. potentially for oil The Greek 
^qyonpierit claims that Greek territory 
between fee 

Turkish boast andthe Greek islands. The 
T urirish gov ernment , however, holds feat 
fee Aegean sea bed sixfold be divided 
along a. line halfway between the Greek, 
and Turkish .mainlands, regardless of fee 
islands. 

The Greek g o vernment proposed that 
the matter should be referred to fee Inter- 
national Conn of Justice in The Hague. 

The Turkish government agreed to this, 
but subsequently reneged on its commit- 
ment, chanting that fee court was not 
competent enough to hear fee case. 

• . A third area of disagreement between 
the ; Greeks and the Turks pertains to the 
demarcation of air space and territorial 
waters. European air space was de- 
marcated into Flight information Regions 
(FIRs) in the fifties. The Greek FIR ex- 
tends from fee Greek mainland to the 
eastern Aegean islands, 

Turkey claims feat the FIR was drawn 
up in tins manner because Turkey did not 
have the resources at the time to monitor 
the Aegean air space. In 1974 Turkey 
contested fee FIR. issuing an alternative 
demarcation known as NOT AM 714. In it 
Turkey expanded its air space westwards 
— almost to the middle of fee Aegean. 

A great deal of confusion was created. 
Commercial airlines did not know which 
ground , control to use and finally stopped 
using the Aegean, diverting aircraft flying 
to and from Turkey on a detour 'over Bul- 
garia. Finally in 1980. Turkey .withdrew 
NOTAM 714. 

Last year, Athens ratified fee 1982 Law 
of the Sea Convention allowing Greece to 
double fee limit of its territorial waters to 
12 miles from the coast, “whenever its in- A 
terests dictate”. A total enforcement of ■■ 
the 12-mfle jurisdiction -would sbriously 
restrict Turkish movement in fee Aegean. 

In June last year, the Turkish parliament 
passed a resolution which empowered the 
Turkish government to declare war if 
Greece enlarged its territorial waters. 

The : final dispute between Greece and 
Turkey is over Cyprus: The Turkish forc- 
es annexed the northern half of Cyprus in 
1 974, following a constitutional and so- 
cial crisis between the Greek Cypriots 
and fee Turkish Cypriots on the island. 

_ Numerous problems hinder fee nego- 
tiation of a solution to the Cypriot ques- 
tion. Pnniary among these probl ems is 
fee division of-land between fee two eth- 
nic groups. Turkish Cypriots account for 
one- fifth of the island's population but 
occupy two-fifths of fee land. Nev- 
ertheless, both sides have some idea of 
.what a settlement should look like. Both 
Greek and Turkish Cypriots want a' re- 
united Cyprus of two zones. Each com- 
munity would administer much of its own 
tejshie^but a new federal- government 
-and bicameral legislature would sp£ak 
wife one voice. ’ . 

Tj 6 War scenario has been 

marked by a proliferation of ethnic and 
cultural conflicts, in which the US has as- 
sumed the role of mediator. Greece and 
Turkey are both NATO allies, but Turkey 
hasja more strategic position, being the 
soufeeastem flank of the defence alliance ^ 
andtheonly Muslim member. On the ofe- 

ffJ a stron S lobby in the 
Ub, mooted by the expatriate American- 
Greek community. • 

■ BaJkah crisis has shown 

tnat territorial questions are not nec- 
essanl y reso lved by reference to treaties 
or sratements of traditionally held sov- 
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: A Diwan of contemporary life 


; A ^ op foe evening of-7 r May 'lS98, ; in the Rtetf 
wwdive ate located near foe Real Estate BanfcHis 
Koy« Highncss Prince Fouad Pasha, the uncle of His 
Royal Highness the Xhediye,'«ncouatd«d Prince Ah- 
med Sdfcddau.son of the fete Prince Ibrahim. For iw- 
bearing <n Antiy shift and acrimony. Prince So* 
ieddm assailed his .relative m harsh speech, then drew 
out his six-shooter and fired three stats ‘at die said id- ' 
ative. One bullet lore the fabric of the Prince's sleeve,'' 
another enteral Us thigh and the Jhirf penetrated the at' 
domen, passiogby-foe liver .until it lodged perilously 
near the heart TTie assailant attempted to flee fhxntea 

club. However. lie was apprehended and to Abcfin 
Pol ice Department to give his statenmL fat tfo mp^u ‘ 
tone, a Kam of docu^s rushed So the assistance of the .in- 
jured prince. 


U 



King Fouad l, who ruled Egypt from 
1917 to 1936, was the most grim- 
looking of modem Egyptian mon- 
- - . archs. Also, he had a rasping voice 

that had.^ grating effect on his listener. The following ac- 
count tefls why: a shooting incident in which Fouad was 
hit by three tiuflels fired by an angry brother-in-law bent 
on reverige; The assailant Prince Ahmed Seifeddin, was 
tried and sentenced to seven years imprisonment, later 
reduced to five years, in one of the 19th century’s most 
sensational trials^ The episode led Fouad’s brother to la- 
ment "We've had our gambler and our alcoholic; we 


ecutor arrived at foe scant otthevdadeataad a miss? w”' • 
was rapidly, dispatched Jo His Royal Highness the Kta— 

dive in Alexandria to notify him offoe occurrence and a 1 • • • . . .. - 

second message was dispatched to Prmcc Hussein Kam- were only lacking a murderer in the family." In his chron- 

f Pasha andibrahnn Helmi Paste, 4he two brothm ; oN _r _ . __ -_k_ j i_ « , 

™ victim, who hastened tothe scene. Then a number of 
members of die Royal family, aimeared to express their 


profound regrets over (his appalling event. As news of 
the in c i d ent spread through foe city, foe public' ;was - 
greatly stunned." - - 

The incident described in the above report, dispatched 
from Al-Ahrum's Cairo cortrspowfeot 1 to foe new* 
paperis healquaiters in Alexandria and published mAe 
following day's edition, was to have, far-reaching effects 
cm the course of modem Egyptian history. Ultimately, it ~ 
produced that most melancholic of kings, Fouad f. Who 
became sultan in 1917 after foe death of Us brother 
HusseinKamdandwhowasfoe&stdescendantofMo- 
hamed AS to be crowned king whffl EgyptVas declared 
independent on 28.Febniaiy 1922. Omsanporaries of 
King Fouad l have ascribed his giunmess to foe psycho^ 
laical effects of that gruesome event, whicb also in- 
flicted a certain rasp mess to his voice that confounded 
his~ grim countenance. The mcident itself provoked &- ■ 
sharp rift in the ruling family. That it was already .beset 
with acrimony we hose from foe memoirs of Ahmed 
Shafkj, a palace official, who. wrote. "The behaviour of 
Prince Hussein and Prince' Ifcffahmi ' upon hearing foe 
news of the crime was most surprising. They havedem- 
onstrated that the a nt i p a thy foat had occurred due to the ■ 
disparity in their fortunes as a inestdt of foeir fifote's-wifl 
has evaporated in foe wake of this incidenL" bfor was 
this foe first time that the family was touched by acan-,- 
daL As Prince Hussein was reported to have said when . 
he heard foe 'tews of foe assault against his hrothez, 
“We’ve had our gambler ted our alcohofic; we were 

only lacking a mmufa er tq riv» famil y ** ". 

Om inunetfiate consequence of foe attenqrted murder 
was Prince Fouad’s iefivetee from ShevflGar, foe sister of 


ides oTEgyipfs history as gleaned from reports in AI- 
Ahram, Dr Yunan Lablb Rizq tells the whole story 
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. his assailant As for Seifeddin himself; he was sentenced 
to prison, although m 1900, as a result of a medical re- 
port foat declared him mentally deranged, be was sent to 
a mental hospital in. Great Britain, where he remained 
until 1927, when he managed. to escape. Soon another 
'major scandal would be linked with foe m™ of foe 
prince. On 22 June 1 928, newspapers loyal to the palace 
■and hostile to foe Wafif Party published what was pur- 
pQTtedly a copy of foe contract entitling foe soEcitor’s 
firm owned by Wisa Wasef, Ja'fer Fakhri and then 
Prime Minister Mustafa Naha* to sue" for the restitution 
. of Prince Setfeddm's property Opinion was outraged by 
Nahas’s use of h» position to acquire for his law firm 
this very lucrative case. Although it was later proven 
riau the mc riminating dnenmi-nt bad 1 W!W t rnn pwwi nn'rii 
and that foe firm’s contract had been concluded before 
'Nates became prime minis ter, it nevertheless served to 
dblodgp the fizst Nates government.' Thus, re- 
veifaetati(His of the “Duel of the Princes” could sfiD be 
firit three decades later. 

One cap best sense foe forilT of the scandal if one fol- 
lows^ foe story ash unfolds cm foe pages of AJrAhraat. In 
.hs first reamstractkm oF events; me tewq^te rqtorts, 
“During investigations. Prince Seifeddin related foat, 
yesterd a y evening he was.eanying his gun. When he left 
home to pass by foe residence of his fiancte, where he 
dqxjsited a message addressed K) her with a servant. Af- 
terwards, he hired a carriage; however, he bad only gone 
a short distance when he realised that it was not a good 
idea to leave foe message in that fashion. 
Therefore, be returned to foe fiancte’s 
home, retrieved foe letter, and then in- 
structed the driver to take him to a shoe- 
maker in foe city. On his way, however, 
be decided that there really was no need 
fo r him to speak to the shoe-maker at that 
time. inMwi! be changed comse towards 
a pastry shop. Once again he changed his 
imn d and tinned in foe direction of the 
Royal Khedive Club on IwmBm Street, 
where be arrived af 7.20ptn. He asked foe 
doorman whether Prince Fouad was 
present When foe doonhan responded in 
the affizqiatiye. he went upstairs. .‘There, 1 
found Prince Fouad playing bQfiards with 
several people 1 did not know,’ recounts 
Prince Seifeddin. ‘He frowned when he - 
saw me, and 1 told bmc Prince, be on 
guard. 1 have come to take revenge for 
your maltreatment of my sister! f took out 
my gun and fired foe first shot; bid he 
took sbelter behind Abbani Paste, .the . 
minister of war.’ Wbeb Abbonl Pasha ob- 
'.nerved that Ahmed- Seifeddin was about 
ft) fire again, and perhaps hit him this 


rime, he moved away from Prince Fouad, whereupon 
Seifeddin fired two more bullets which struck his broth- 
er-in-law. “Then 1 tried to leave, but I found the door 
locked, and when it opened, 1 was apprehended by a po- 
liceman whom 1 accompanied voluntarily to foe police 
station.” 

According to eye-witnesses, this latter portion of Set- 
feddqi’s confession contained an element of untruth. 
. Rather than sibmittmg vohmtarily, they said, “he threat- 
ened the policeman with his gun. However, an Engbsh 
guard from the house of General Granville, commander 
of the occupying forces, bad arrived and, levelling his ri- 
fle at .foe prince, be cautioned him not to attempt to flee 
or to compound his crime with other deeds, and it was in 
this manner that the Prince was brought to the police sta- 
tion”, AI-Ahram said. 

Al-Ahram’s correspondent on the scene then reported 
that Prince Seifeddin’s defence rested on the argument 
foat be did not intend to kill Fouad, only to injure him. 
“in compliance with a idea his aster, foe princess, ted 
sent to h im in writing”. At the same timft, he reports that. 

. two days previously, Seifeddin “had discharged the en- 
- tire chamber of bullets upon a servant who had annoyed 
him in some maimer, and as none of the bullets hit their 
mark, he beat him with a cane.” 

As for the wounded Prince Fouad, die correspondent 
writes that a team of five doctors — one Egyptian and 
. four foreigners — were rested to foe club to attend to 
him. They succeeded in extracting the bullet foat ted 
lodged in his thigh, but “they decided not to attempt to 
remove the bullet that had lodged near his heart, for fear 
. of provoking an infection or haemorrhage, white for- 
tunately have not occurred up to the present 7- The writer 
also observed that “every p er so n of import and con- 
sequence has written his name in the club's visitors book 
when they arrived to inquire as to the state of Prince 
Fouad’s health ami to comfort his two brothers. Prince 
Hussein Paste Kamel and Prince Ibrahim Paste Helmi, 
who also received telegrams from His Royal Highness 
the Khedive and from numerous ministers, foreign con- 
sals and other dignitaries." 

Evidently, AI-Ahram ' s correspondent spent the night 
at foe club or in a nearby hotel for early foe following 
looming be was on the scene again to cover the arrival of 
Prince Fonad’s mother. He writes, “‘You are a cou- 
rageous soldier, so fear not,’ said foe mother to her son, 
after white she left his room and feinted.'' He was also 
present to observe foe investigator arrive to get a state- 
ment from the victim. Its brevity suggests that foe victim 
was still very weak: *T was standing by the billiards table 
when he foot me. There is no enmity between us.” the 
AI-Ahram correspondent quoted Fouad as saying. 

Four days Infer, AI-Ahram covers the testimony of foe 
witnesses. Most important were three present al the rfub 
on the night of die incident: Artin Paste. Deputy Min- 


ister of Education, Abbani Pasha. Minister of War, de la 
Salle Pasha and Ntqola Sabbagh Bey. Prom their titles, 
we note that they were all members of that aristocratic 
class foal constituted the club's membership. 

Artin said that he was on his way out when be heard a 
gun go off upstairs. Then one of the club’s members 
came running down shouting, “Prince Fouad’s .been 
shotf" Artin ordered the door locked and assisted La ap- 
prehending foe aimmaL 

De la Salle was . also outside the billiards room when 
he heard the shots. He ran in to find Mazhnn and Abbani 
s up porti n g the Prince who was covered in blood. He 
beeped undo the buttons of the Prince's shirt and to sit 
him (town on a chair, and then he rushed to help ap- 
prehend the cri minal. 

As for Sabbagh. he rushed into the room, where he 
beard Fouad say, “He killed me." Then the prince called 
out for his mother, and then, just before passing out, he 
said, “Get me a doctor!” 

Abbani, who was in the imm ediate company of the 
victim, was foe most important witness, although there is 
a certain degree of inconsistency with regard to foe role 
be played. Eye-witnesses agreed foat when Seifeddin 
tote out his gun, Fouad slipped behind Abbani, using 
him as a human shield. Then, however, accounts differ. 
Some say foal Abbani pushed foe prince away from him, 
for fear of becoming the target of Seifeddin 's bullets. 
Others, including Fouad himself, say that, when Fouad 
observed that his cousin was going to go ahead with his 
crime, he himself moved away from Abbani so foal no 
harm would come to him. 

As for Princess Sbevikar, Seifeddin 's sister, Fouad 's 
wife and the alleged inspiration for his deed of passion, 
she denied ever having written to her brother com- 
plaining of Fouad's treatment of her, “except on one oc- 
casion long ago when my husband and 1 had an argu- 
ment.” 

“I have never urged my brother to commit this deed 
and 1 disapprove strongly of what be has done," AI- 
Ahram quotes her as saying. Later, when she learned that 
Prince Fouad wanted to divorce her, she tried to dissuade 
him and enlisted the help of other members of the royal 
family toward this end, but to no avail. On 21 May, 
Prince Fouad paid foe final portion of the dowry — 
LE3000, clearing his contractual obligations to his wife, 
as a preliminary for obtaining a final divorce. 

On the other hand, love may well have been a motive 
behind the crime. Seifeddin was engaged to Princess Ne- 
mat, although AI-Ahram reveals that Prince Fouad op- 
posed this marriage. The newspaper reports, “After be 
was arrested, he wrote a letter to bis fiancee in which be 
asked her to send him one of her handkerchiefs as a 
souvenir to comfort him in his celL Then he offered one 
of the guards ten pounds if he would deliver foe letter. 
The guard tote the letter, turned it over to the warden 


and from there it was passed to the ptelic prosecutor” 

Pages and pages of Al-Ahram were devoted to what 

was perhaps the most important trial of the 19tbcentray. 
One main focus of the coverage was the victim’s health. 
His recovery would strongly influence what course foe 
trial would take. For a week after the incident, foe bullet 
lodged Dext to Fouad's heart was a source of great anx- 
iety, until foe doctors decided it was stable enough to re- 
move. AI-Ahram reports, “in a meeting at the Royal 
Khedive Club, the physicians decided to remove foe bul- 
let from the interior of His Royal Highness Prince 
Fouad. Having convinced the prince of the necessity of 
foe operation and having obtained his consent, foe doc- 
tors performed the operations successfully. The Prince is 

presently in good condition.” 

The doctors asked for LE3000 for treating the prince. 
LE1000 of white was for the operation itself. Evidently, 
foe royal family considered this excessive, and bar- 
gained down foe fees. 

Seifeddin’s defence was handled by two of the most 
prominent lawyers of the time — Khalil Bek Ibrahim 
and Moraos Efiendi Fahnti. Ibrahim tried to establish 
that his client was mentally iU, which, according to Ar- 
ticle 63 of the criminal code, exempted him from crim- 
inal liability. He defined for the court mental illness in 
medical and legal terms and then proceeded to describe ■ 
bow this applied to the defendant. “He has a great fear of 
others, as is evidenced by his dread that his nursemaid 
wanted to ldll him. He has no confidence in others, as is 
evidenced by his behaviour with regard to his uncle's 
debt Moreover, as we can ascertain from the testimony 
of witnesses, he suffers from megalomania. Hamdi Bek, 
his doctor when he was young, has also certified that he 
is epileptic, alcohol addiction being one of foe symptoms 
of this affliction. In short all aspects regarding fcus mental 
constitution and his behaviour indicate foat he is not in 
full possession of his menial faculties." 

As for Morqos, he argued that the crime was not pre- 
meditated. “Only when be noticed Prince Fouad on the 
balcony of the dub, was he moved to commit his deed, 
and then his objective was only to frighten and wound 
him,” argued Morqos. The defence also tote frequent 
occasion to remind the court that “the accused is the son 
of Prince Ibrahim, grandson of the great Mohamed Ali.” 

The chief prosecutor’s task was straightforward. It was 
not difficult for him, given the accused's conduct prior 
to going to the chib and the testimony of witnesses, to re- 
fute the case of mental illness and to establish pre- 
meditation. 

On the morning of 29 June 1898, foe court was called 
into session in order to tend down the final verdict. Not 
a voice could be heard as Chief Justice Ahmed Fathi 
Zaghloul read out the verdict of the court “Both intent 
and premeditation have been established in the crime, 
oar have the defence lawyers established foe mental Al- 
ness of foe accused in terms of law. It was further the in- 
tent of the accused to kiD, not to alann and to maim, and 
the feet that he was in full possession of his mental fa- 
culties is evidenced by his statements dining in- 
vestigation and by bis actions prior to foe crime. For 
these reasons, the court rules that the defendant is guilty 
and sentences him to seven yeara in prison, to foe pay- 
ment of compensation to the victim and the re- 
imbursement of the expenses of foe trial and the court.” 

Seifeddin and his lawyers immediately filed for ap- 
peal On 14 December of that year, the Court of Ap- 
peals reduced the prison sentence from seven to five 
years. In 1900, Seifeddin submitted a petition to the 
khedive for clemency. At the same time, the director of 
foe mental hospital certified foat Seifeddin was mental- 
ly ill and recommended treatment in a hospital in the 
UK. The legal proceedings ended here, but foe incident 
continued to reverberate for decades to come. 


The author is a pro- 
fessor of history and 
head of AI-Ahram His- 
tory Studies Centre. 



Chinese trade surplus plunges 


IN ITS weekly supplement on trade, the China Daily 
Newspaper stated that the ^tinese'trade- surplus fe ex- 
pected to plunge by USSIOmo in *996.^ Quoting 1 an ec- 
onomic and trade txxnmtttee offidal at the cabinet, the 
newspaper also stated that the export rate and trade sur- 
plus are expected to drop by $6bn in 1996 compared to 
$1 6.69bn in 1995. He added ihat imports will rise by 25 par 
cent in 1996 as a resutt r^a tax reductxsn on 40(M products, 
due to be in force starting 1 Apit. Imports rose by 14.2 per 
centin1995. " J *■ ; 



Tunisian delegation in Egypt 


IN MARCH, two Tunisian business delegations are 
scheduled to pay a seven day visit to Cairo to attend the 
preparatoiy meeting of the Egyptian-Tunisian High Com- 
mittee. The meeting will focus its discussions on an 
Egyptian-Tunisian partnership due to take place in April. 
A Tunisian committee was formed, compromising of rep- 
resentatives from the Tunisian Industrial and Trade Un- 
ion, the Tunisian Industrial Development Agency, as well 
as the Tunisian Commercial and Industrial Chamber of 
Commerce. 
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Faisal Islamic Bank Of Egypt 


At Faisal Islamic Bank of Egypt, we realise that Mamie 
banking means more flian the customer services banks 
* regularly provide; it . is not routine work. It is our 
dedicated services based on state-of-the art technology to 
accurately raider our clients the services they expect 
from us. ‘ : : \ 


fhir rant s of service* includes l 

* An integrated group of investment^ ^and curreiit accounts in both 
foreign and loc^cmnency 

* Purchase and sale of stocks .* 

* Renting safes 

* Purchase and sale of foreign currencies at outstanding rates 


'* pro viding data tteough connecting cheats* personal (xmputers to 
the bank’s 


office & Cairo Bronchi ■ 

1113 Cramche El-Nil St , Cairo • 
Tel^753 109-5753 165^5750947-777148 
■ rshmtm t - AyJiar - Heliopolis r Doklti 


{tranches J % 

A ssiMt Sohag - Alexandria - Damanhoor - Me fe sfla - 
Mansoura-Tante-Baiha-Saez 


M 
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^.rnflnvestment T fmttis 

: 17 Faloaga St, Agouza Tel: 3036408 


Exhibiting diversity in Dusseldorf 


THE GERMAN city of Dusseldorf will witness a 
number of international exhibitions during this 
year. 1NTERPAK ’96 will take place from 9-15 
May, and will feature the latest technology in 
automatic packing of hazardous chemicals in 
compliance with safety regulations, the latest 
developments in packing and canning food- 
stuffs; and the newest technology in the field. 
Within the framework of the exhibition an inter- 
national seminar wiD be held, dealing with the 
vital issue of packaging and the environment. 


which will be inaugurated by the German min- 
ister of environment. Prior to this conference in 
Dusseldorf, there will be an international con- 
ference on pipes, which will take place from 
15-19 April, highlighting the latest tools and 
machinery for pipe manufacturing and fitting. 
This exhibition is considered one of the largest 
of its kind and one of the most versatile, as this 
field extends to ali areas of production, from 
automobiles, construction, electricity, elec- 
tronics, iron and steel. 


In addition to this exhibition there will be an 
international wire and cable exhibition, which 
will feature over 250 participating companies. 
More than 25 thousand visitors are expected 
to attend the exhibition, which will present the 
most modem technology in wire and cable 
manufacturing and their products. 

The Arab-German Chamber of Commerce in 
Cairo extends its help to Egyptian companies 
and businessmen wiilling to attend any of 
these conferences. 


LEl41mn in profits at Faisal Bank 


ABDEL.-HAMID Moussa, governor of the Faisal 
Islamic Bank of Egypt, stated that the bank has 
realised LE141,9mn in profits in the first half of 
th e Hijra year ending 23 November 1995 against 
LE125.7mn in the first half of the previous year 
ending 3 December 1994. Investment account's 
profits totaled LE134.8mn, against LEI limn in 
the previous year. Accordingly, the rate of distrib- 
uted revenue increased by 4.14 per cent, against 
4.01- per cent in the previous year. As for blocked 
revenue, it rose by 5.16 per cent, against 5.06 per 
cent in the previous year, while the US dollar ac- 
counts increased by 2.30 per cent, against 1.76 
percent in the previous year. 

The bank has attained a growth in its various 
transactions achieving an LE9658.7mn in the 
year ending 23 November 1995, against 8661 mn 
in the previous year, with an 11-5 per cent in- 


y 


Abdd-Hamld 

Abu Moussa 


crease. The value of deposits 
amounted to LE4907.3mn, 
against 4655.4mn in the pre- 
vious year. 

In line with these achieve- 
ments, the bank’s musharaka, 
mudaraba and murabaha 
transactions and real estate investments to- 
taled LE5521.9mn, against LE5216.1mn in the 
pervious year, recording a 5.9 per cent in- 
crease. 

The bank holds shares in 37 companies with a 
total capital of LE1074mn, of which the bank 
holds shares worth L£191mn. The bank's port- 
folios and returned contributions from the com- 
panies in which the bank holds shares totaled 
LE158.2mn, against LE149mn in the previous 
year. 



AN EGYPTIAN industrial delegation headed by 
Farid Mohamed Khamis, head of the Egyptian in- 
dustries Federation is scheduled to' visit Iraq on 
28 February .rThis visit was supposed to have tak- 
en place during the second half of last December. 

Mamdouh Thabet Makki, deputy chairman .of 
the federation, stated that the delegation wQI in- 
clude a number of officials and businessmen rep- 
resenting companies involved in medical and 


foodstuffs production. He added that the delega- 
tion will discuss during its visit with its Iraqi coun- 
terparts means of forging cooperation and en- 
hancing economic ties. Last November, an 
Egyptian delegation paid a visit to Iraq, during 
which it discussed the possibility of satisfying 
Iraq’s needs of medicine and foodstuffs ac- 
cording to the UN resolutions concerning the em- 
bargo. 


Investment projects 
agreement postponed 


THE BOARD of the General Investment 
Organisation has decided to delay an 
agreement to establish investment pro- 
jects involving airbuses and ambulances 
and other forms of rescue transport until 
they can be reassured that the project 
can meet the financial requirements for 
ownership of a fleet of airplanes that 
meet international standards. 

However, Ibrahim Fawzi, head of the 
executive board of the General In- 
vestment Organisation explained that 74 
other agreements for tourism projects 
have been contracted, with capital 
reaching LE2289mn, and investment 
expenditures reaching LE4322mn, pro- 
viding job opportunities for 19,012 Egyp- 
tian workers. 

Fawzi added that the agreement cov- 
ers 54 hotels, tourist villages and resorts 
of 3, 4 and 5 stars which will total 
14,989 rooms, 1,305 chalets and 860 
tourist units, in ali cities including Da- 
hab, Taba, Nuweiba, Sharm AkSheikh, 
Ras Sedr, Guff of Aqaba beaches in 
South Sinai, which Includes a tourist vil- 
lage with Pharaonic baths, and com- 
prehensive tourist development at AJ- 
Arish in North Sinai, as well as in the 
govemorate of South Sinai in the areas 
of Nabq and Wadi Al-Mahashi. 
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Goose and gander 


For decides. Israel has touted itself as the last refuge for Jewish 

cinIrran.Tnism ■ • • «he promised land where the long-suffering Is- 
ru-lites rnjy once acain unite under God. A noble cause, no 
do'.'iu. Its policy of tree return for all Jews has allowed wave af- 
t-.*r w-.r. e immigrants from the four comers of the globe to re- 

ni rT i ip land they deem promised to them in the Old Testament. U 
i-\ r">r Jenish immigrants the world over, a magnanimous ges- 
ture of liberalism arid equality, but for the Palestinians displaced 
as J resuh of the 1 94S and 1967 wars, it is a slap in the face and 
mu example of blatant hypocrisy. 

pvt in light of recent trends in Israeli foreign and domestic pol- 
icy. this really comes as no surprise to any. save for Israelis 
!li!*in«e!\es. Amid revelations that the blood donated by Ethi- 
opian Jews was promptly discarded, an intra-cultural rift became 
ev idem in Israel, underscoring the rampant bigotry and ethnic ra- 
i. >\»n which is ma- ked by a veil of liberalism and democracy. 

AhV*ugli Israel has reaffirmed numerous times its commit- 
ment to peace, most recently manifested through the Oslo Ac- 
cords. ji has found it all too easy and convenient to vocalise its 
i mentions while shying away from more concrete examples of 
■ ' inmitmcnt - -like compliance. 

Isnehs. comforted by the notion that their struggle for a home- 
land is over, luv e seemingly forgotten the stuff of which their 
t>c 'ins and their cause was made — that freedom and peace are 
e*~cni>"lly meaningless without the most basic measure ofself- 
r.. ■ i if- ir. led by self-determination. If Jews felt entitled to a 

c—ntry . then should not Palestinians, many of whom where dis- 
jrl.ir.xT over the last few decades, also be extended the same 

I'm s.id(\. instead of remaining true to the spirit of peace. Is- 
r •••li officials have deemed it more worthwhile to complicate the 
i-sue of displaced Palestinians by haggling over numbers and 
ns-«o«. Another smoke screen, in the form of demanding a rc- 
\irii.n uf die Palestinian charter, has also been thrown up as a 
.• mdiliiK] to compliance. More prudent would be for Israel to 
j - .xriice what it preaches and comply with the tenets of peace. 
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Learning for a better future 


To invest in the future of our nation 
requires that we invest in education. 
Nothing could be more urgent if we 
are to ensure Egypt's smooth and 
successful transition into the 2 1 st 
century. But if such investment is to 
reap the required benefits it must be 
carefully directed. In short, what is 
needed is a radical overhaul and re- 
assessment of long held objectives 
and long cherished beliefs. 

Some reforms have already been 
enacted, the results of which we will 
be unable to assess until the students 
currently passing through the system 
have graduated. My intention in this 
article is certainly not to level crit- 
icism at measures already taken. Yet 
I would reiterate that it is dangerous, 
indeed well-nigh suicidal, to under- 
estimate the urgency of the need tor a 
complete re-evaluation of the goals, 
and the means of achieving those 
goals, of our education system. 

No one would deny that it is the 
Egyptian people that constitute our 
nation’s primary asset The popula- 
tion of our country is the single most 
important resource to be developed if 
we are to successfully negotiate the 
hurdles that lie on the other side of 
the new century. It is essential, then, 
that Egypt’s workforce be trained and 
equipped to keep pace with the tech- 
nological revolution that is changing 
the face of the world. 

Since the seventies a growing pro- 
portion of the workforce has been 
employed in activities dependent on 
advanced technology. This de- 
pendency applies not only to in- 
dustrial research and development 
but to the service sectors as well. 
Across the board, today's employers 
are looking for individuals with mod- 
ern techno logical know-how and ex- 
pertise. 

To supply modern industry with 
the workforce it needs requires that 
we develop an education system ca- 
pable of providing instruction in the 
latest technological developments. 
This in turn means that we must 
engineer a qualitative shift in the- 


A radical overhaul 
of the education 
system is now 
urgent, writes 
Ibrahim Nafie, 
if Egypt is to keep 
afloat in a rapidly 
changing world 



ory and methodology. 

We must aim to produce nothing 
less than a new kind of individual. ‘ 
Traditional forms of pedagogy that 
stress rote learning and patterned 
problem solving are obviously not 
up to the task. They have been made 
redundant by the rapid pace of tech- 
nological change which demands a 
flexible workforce capable of solving 
problems creatively. What is now 
needed is a system of education that 
is geared towards encouraging the 
capacity to assimilate new knowl- 
edge efficiently, and in a manner 
that facilitates new approaches to un- 
familiar problems. The focus of the 
education system, as the present cen- 
tury draws to a close, must be the 
inculcation of independent thought 

Our education system, as it has 
developed in recent decades, can at 
best be described as unhealthy. Pass 
marks and certificates have acquired 
a higher value than the quality of 
learning they are supposed to repre- 
sent To pass at any price has be- 
come the axiom from primary 
school through to university. Typ- 
ifying this philosophy axe the study 
notes that summarise reading re- 
quirements, notes that, tellingly, 
have come to be recoenised as the 


key to success in exams. 

Given this climate we can hardly be 
surprised that the government should 
yield to public pressure to simplify 
examinations and raise pass quotients. 
Worse still, though, is the prolife- 
ration of dubious institutions toe sole 
purpose of which is to grant official- 
looking certificates that are not worth 
the paper on which they are written. 
And what is frightening is that very 
few voices are raised in protest 
against this appalling situation. 

The ultimate goal of education is 
not simply to train indivi duals in the 
skills related to science and tech- 
nology. It must also instil those val- 
ues deemed essential if an individual 
is to manage his life in any given so- 
ciety successfully. 

This, of course, begs a question. 
What precisely are the values that we 
are hoping to instil? Since a national 
education system can never be the 
property of any single group or class 
the framework of values that it pro- 
motes must be acceptable to every- 
one. Certainly work, commitment and 
the dedication to excellence should be 
high on the list of values we em- 
phasise to future generations. Un- 
fortunately. in our recent history, 
these values have been seriously 


eroded. During the socialist period 
the vast majority of Egyptians be- 
came dependent on the state for ed- 
ucation, employment and medical 
care. As a consequence they lost foe 
spirit of independent initiative and 
honourable rivalry granted by God 
tc propel mankind toward growth and 
prosperity. The open-door era that 
followed, particularly in its initial 
stages, created opportunities for rapid 
social advancement and the ac- 
cumulation of wealth. The process 
was unregulated, and foe greatest 
gains were made through means oth- 
er than honest labour. Success was 
gauged not by the quality of work but 
by bow much money could be made 
in foe shortest possible time. Greed 
became rampant and corruption wide- 
spread. 

There is no magic formula to re- 
instil foe commitment and dedication 
to excellence. But if a commitment to 
these values guides foe programme of 
educational reform we will certainly 
arrive a little nearer to our goal. 

The media, too, should be co-opted 
into helping us realise our aspira- 
tions. It is dangerous to under- 
estimate the power for change pos- 
sessed by the mass medic — it did, 
after all, play a major role in foe col- 


lapse of the socialist bloc. It brought 
foe peoples of Central and Eastern 
Europe closer to Weston tife-avka 
by its promotion of political liber- 
alism. free-maikel economies and in- 
dividual rights and freedoms. The 
media, then, is central to our bauie 
for a better future and as tin. century 
approaches control of that media will 
become foe site of increasingly heat- 
ed conflicts on the world stage. 

Communications technology is ad- 
vancing on two fronts. Firstly in the 
vast array of communications sat- 
ellites, laser beams, optical fibres, mi- 
crochips, computers, printing tech- 
nology. etc. Giant communications 
networks now cover foe globe and are 
capable of transmitting information at 
a speed and over distances previously 
ununagined. Soon we will be able to 
receive transmissions without the 
need for special boosting stations, 
which will make it virtually im- 
possible to control the content or 
quality of media transmissions from 
abroad. 

While foe regional influence of foe 
Egyptian media remains as yet vir- 
tually uncontested it will have to 
keep pace with the rapid develop- 
ments m communications technology 
if it is m raaintafn its edge. And I 
am afraid that we cannot but con- 
cede that domestically the Egyptian 
media has clone tittle to elevate gen- 
eral intellectual standards, raise foe 
degree of political awareness and 
participation, or to instil foe values 
of modernisation and progress, all of 
which are essential for economic and 
social development Perhaps one way 
of remedying this situation would be 
to entrust a significant share of the 
development of the media to the pri- 
vate sector. Then the spirit of in- 
dependent initiative and honourable 
competition will be unleashed, gener- 
ating a higher level of original, stim- 
ulating and instructive programming. 
It will also contribute to enhancing 
foe very values of comnitment and 
dedication to work that we wish to 
instil in future generations. 


Huntington put to the test m 


The Mediterranean basin, home to 
foe civilisations rooted in the 
three major monotheistic re- 
ligions. is foe ideal region to test 
foe validity of Samuel P. Hunt- 
ington's theory on foe 'clash of 
civilisations'. The Arab-lsraeli 
conflict, which has in recent years 
come to acquire the character of a 
clash between the Judeo-Cbristian 
and Islamic civilisations, is foe 
most obvious illustration of that 
paradigm. 

The Huntington paradigm tries 
to explain conflict in the post- 
bipolar world order in terms of 
clashes of civilisations. A theory 
whose basic building block is the 
notion of ‘civilisation’ should be 
valid throughout the history of 
civilisations. .And given that civil- 
isations are not new, why has it 
not been discovered before? If 
Huntington's theory is correct, 
what is true for foe present and 
the future should also apply to foe 
past, even if the factor of civil- 
isation was overshadowed by oth- 
er factors at given historical mo- 
ments fe.g. religion at foe time of 
the Crusades, ideology throughout 
the Cold War). 

When we apply the Huntington 
paradigm to foe Arab-lsraeli con- 
flict, we notice foe following in- 
congruities: 

- It is only recently, and with 
Huntington, that foe ‘clash of civ- 
ilisations' construct has gained 
notoriety. It is a generalisation af- 
ter foe f3CL that is, a gener- 
alisation that grew from a variety 
of singularities rather than one 
that existed before band and 
helped explain foe existence of 


Mohamed Sid-Ahmed was invited to a semi- 
nar in Berlin where he was asked to discuss 
whether Huntington’s theory of the 'clash of civil- 
isations' applied to the Arab-lsraeli conflict. Below 
is the first part of his presentation. The second and 
final part will be published in next week’s issue 


singularities. 

• The 'fault lines’ in foe Arab- 
lsraeli conflict have shifted over 
time. Because the conflict is now 
being portrayed as “Islam versus 
the rest" (to paraphrase Hunting- 
ton’s “The West and the rest”), 
foe counterpart of Islam. i.e., the 
Judeo-Christian civilisation, is not 
a monolithic, irreducible unit Not 
so long ago, Christianity versus 
Judaism took precedence over Is- 
lam versus Judaism. Judeo- 
Christian tensions superseded Ju- 
deo-Arab and. more generally. Ju- 
deo- Islamic tensions. In ret- 
rospect it seems to have been a 
three-way, not a bi-polar, game all 
along. And, if so. which of the 
three civilisations (or monothe- 
istic religions) determines the 
clash with foe other two at any 
given time? 

• Is the key notion which has 
driven the protagonists in foe 
Arab-lsraeli conflict to rally 
around religion one of civilisation 
or of persecution: at a first mo- 
ment of the Jews by foe Chris- 
tians in Europe, as epitomised by 
foe Dreyfus affair in France, foe 
pogroms in Eastern Europe and, 
finally. Hitler’s Holocaust; and. at 


a second, of the Palestinian Arabs 
by foe Jews, particularly since foe 
creation of the state of Israel? 
From this perspective, the ‘clash 
of civilisations’ theory appears 
more as a transient phenomenon 
than as a constant feature in the 
equation. 

• Is the Arab-lsraeli conflict 
fundamentally a clash of civil- 
isations? Is Judaism part of West- 
ern rather than Middle Eastern 
civilisation? Do contemporary 
Jews define their identity more in 
terms of foe Jewish diaspora 
throughout the Western world 
than of biblical Israel located in 
foe Middle East? In this connec- 
tion. it is worth noting that a eu- 
rocentric bias in historical re- 
search tends to attribute to 
European civilisation what actual- 
ly belongs to other civilisations. 
An attempt to expose this bias 
has been Martin Bernal’s Black 
Athena which challenges foe 19th 
and 20th century inlerpretatibns 
of Greece as a ‘Western’ or ‘Ar- 
yan’ civilisation by tracing foe or- 
igins of Greek civilisation to the 
Middle East and Africa. 

The notion of civilisation is too 
vague to be regarded as foe basic 


building block of today’s world. 
On foe other band, the idea of foe 
Nation-state has lost much of its 
legitimacy as foe basic building 
block in a post-bipolar world 
characterised by growing in- 
fringements of state integrity and 
sovereignty, despite the obvious 
revival of ethnicity and na- 
tionalism. It is also clear that in 
foe context of a ‘floating’ world 
system still in the making, issues 
of identity have become critically 
sensitised. But the gap left by foe 
failure of a once- in violate frame 
of reference need not auto- 
matically be filled by the notion 
of civilisation as the new frame of 
reference. 

While nations are anchored in 
given geographical locations, foe 
same does not necessarily bold 
true of civilisations. In a shrinking 
world whose component elements 
are becoming increasingly inter- 
dependent and where attribution 
to a given geographical location is 
no longer as strong a bond as it 
was, the notion of ‘civilisation' 
could acquire a certain relevance. 
Still, it remains too vague to serve 
as a valid point of departure for 
any serious analysis. 

If Huntington is right, an Arab- 
lsraeli peace is impossible. How- 
ever binding the peace agreements 
signed between foe states in foe 
Middle East the conflict will re- 
emerge in one form or another. 
Because all-out war is constrained 
by foe peace agreements, conflict 
will acquire new forms lying out- 
side the legal state structures, par- 
ticularly terrorism. Must we give 
in to this fatality? 


Old faces, 
old haunts 

By Naguib Mahfouz 



After my family moved from 
Al-Gamalrya to Abbassiya my 
life took on a new tenor. In Al- 
Gamaliya I had spent most of 
my time at play. Once we 
moved to Abbassiya, however, 

I became interested in politics. 

Despite my new-found inter- 
est' I occasionally felt nostalgic 
far the old days. And so, at reg- 
ular intervals, Iwouldvisitmy 
old haunts in Al-Hnssein with my new friends, 
particularly during Ramadan, when we would 
stay at Fishawi’s cafe until the early horns of the 

ir>Qmmg- 

As we grew older we began to frequent the 
Cafe Parisians in Alfi Street I still have photo- 
graphs of myself and friends sitting in the cafe, 
which 1 look ai occasionally. God rest their 
souls, for they are all dead now save three. And 
of those three oik is housebound. The other two, 
Mustafa Kazim and Adham Raghab, are both 
businessmen now. The former, of course, was 
foe late President Nasser’s brother-in-law. 

One of the tilings 1 remember most dearly 
about Kazim was that he had had a row with 
Nasser a few week’s before the 1952 Revolution. 
When the revolution happened I remember Ka- 
zim confiding his fear that his mad brother-in- 
law was likely to have been one of the par- 
ticipants. 

When, later, Nasser told Abdel- Hakim Amer 
that his brother-in-law thought him Amer 
replied that he was probably right, since what 
was done on the eve of 23 July was sheer mad- 
ness. 

Once we were almost 30 friends and now, with 
me, we are four. The life we once shared is now 
the barrier that separates us. 


Based on an interview by Mohamed Sabnawy. 


*76e 7^ redd *7tUd 0 2(Jee& By Hassan Fouad Terrorism for export 


SUDAN and its role in fos- 
tering terrorism was the top sto- 
ry in the press this week. In 
Sunday's AJ-Akhbar, Mustafa 
Amin wrote “Suddenly, the Su- 
danese government declared 
that it would cooperate with the 
Security Council after ignoring 
H for months. All of a sudden, 
foe Sudanese public prosecutor 
demanded that the three sus- 
pects accused of foe attempted 
assassination of President Mu- 
barak in Addis 
Ababa should give 
themselves up. 

This is what foe Su- 
danese government 
should have done 


thought that by a policy of pre- 
varication it could appear as 
though it were cooperating with 
foe Security Council. 

“The statement of the Su- 
danese public prosecutor can be 
seen as a condemnation of the 
involvement of the Sudanese 
government more than evidence 
of innocence and cooperation 
with the Security Council. 

“The Security Council de- 
cision is clear and not open to 


If the Sudanese 
innocent ; it would 
three suspects 


on 


terrorists on Pakistani soil be 
deported to Egypt Sbe also de- 
manded that all Arab Afghans 
should leave the country as Pa- 
kistan is not a base for terror- 
ism against friendly Islamic na- 
tions. When extremist groups 
blew up the Egyptian Embassy 
in Islamabad, Bhutto's govern- 
ment grew determined to expel 
ail those terrorists who had 
found sanctuary in Afghan ref- 
ugee camps on the Pakistan- 
Afghanistan bor- 

govemment were ^wa^ 10 Pe ~ 
have arrested the “Prime Minister 
the day’ of the rqected 


seminars to listen to the opin- 
ions of prominent members of 
the intelligentsia and cooperate 
with them in implementing this 
national cultural project which 
can be considered among foe 
most important in preparing 
Egypt fora oew future." 

On the occasion of foe forma- 
tion of a new government in 
Jordan, headed by former for- 
eign minister, Abdel- Kerim Al- 
Kabariti, Ihsan Bakr wrote an 
article in Al- 
en titled: 


states. Gulf and non-Gol^ to in- 
volve themselves in the same 
way because foe undennining 
of Arab legality in Iraq will 
lead to foe disintegration not 
only of Iraq but also of other 
Arab states including Jordan it- 
self. This is the danger under- 
lying US manoeuvets in foe 
area. The Iraqis can change 
their regime by themselves if 
they want to. As for external in- 
tervention with US or Israeli 


sources. 

“All Arab and Islamic 
achievements and victories, an- 
cient and modem, were de- 
pendent on the solidity of 
Egyptian-Saudi relations. We, 
therefore, implore every of- 
ficial and every citizen in 
Egypt and Saudi Arabia to 
safeguard the relationship be- 
tween the two countries in the 
hope that it will bring great 
benefits to both and to the rest 
of the Arabs and 


last June. But it attempted assassination and it would not by 
have treated them as heroes and as 
noring what hap- though President Mubarak was Sudan s 
penal, as thoug h it number one enemy ’ 

bad not beard the . 

bullets, nor read the MUStafa Amin 

heard 1,11 


papers, nor 
foe protests of African nations. 

“The Sudanese government 
awoke from its deep slumber 
when foe Security Council de- 
manded that it should hand 
over the three terrorists within 
60 days. If foe Sudanese gov- 
ernment were innocent, it 
would have arrested the three 
suspects on the day of the at- 
tempted assassination and it 
would not have treated them as 
heroes and as though President 
Mubarak was Sudan's number 
one enemy." 

On foe same day Ai- 
Ahram's editorial, entitled, 
"The prevarication of the Su- 
dan regime”, read in pan. “The 
Sudanese government would be 
making a grave mistake if it 


prevarication. It is up to foe Su- 
danese government to take ur- 
gent security measures to round 
up the suspects or to hand them 
over if they are already in the 
hands of the Sudanese govern- 
ment as all evidence suggests.” 

On the question of terrorism. 
AJ-Mussawar magazine pub- 
lished an interview with the 
prime ministe r of Pakistan, 
Benazir Bhutto conducted by 
Editor-in-Chief Makram Mo- 
hamed Ahmed. Entitled “Islam 
and violence do not meet”, the 
interview was the cover story. 

In his introduction to foe in- 
terview Ahmed wrote: “With 
commendable bravery Benazir 
Bhutto ordered that all Egyptian 


of violence 
extremist 
groups in Pakistan 
as well as terror- 
ism in every Is- 
lamic country be- 
cause terrorism 
and Islam do not 
meet Nothing can 
justify acts of violence which 
divide foe ranks of foe Mus- 
lims.” 

In Sunday’s Al-Ahram. Rag- 
ab El-Ban na discussed terror- 
ism and foe “cultural vacuum” 
which breeds violence among 
youth. The government has set- 
up a cultural ministerial group 
w hose p rimary responsibility is 
to formulate a strategy to con- 
front extremist thought and fill 
the cultural vacuum. 

El- Banna commented. “So 
long as the question of cultural 
vacuum has been recognised 
officially, we are optimistic that 
the steps to be taken will be the 
right ODes. The ministerial 
group would earn praise from 
us if it organised meetings and 


Abram cuuueo. , m. , 

Will tte govern- * i j TTr-’ '-■s Commenting on 

mem of nmmaj- Bhutto ordered all Egyptian terrorists on foe nw law 
in ^ch 8 ^ Pakistani soil deported to Egypt She K sdb ^S; 
“It is 3 government also demanded that all Afghan Arabs Ust week per- 
foiiowing cTSS should leave the country as Pakistan is 
improvement in re- not a base for terrorism against friendly 40 vests. GaW 
££ JTSS MamiC nati0nS - ' Are^ wrote ^ 

ate the signhig of Makram Mohamed Ahmed mti K 

for 


foe re mainin g 
agreements in Aqaba. The 
change in government was not a 
surprise but foe surprise was the 
choice of Abdel Kerim Al- 
Kabariti as prime minister as 
well as the other changes in the 
royal Hashemite court and the 
security authorities.” 
Commenting on statements 
by US Secretary of Defence 
William Perry foal there are 
joint efforts between the US 
and Jordan to overthrow the Ira- 
qi regime, Salama Ahmed Saj- 
ama wrote in his daily Al- 
Ahram column on Monday, “It 
is not in Jordan's interest that it 
should become involved in 
plans to bring about a change 
by force in Iraq. And it is not in 
die interests of other Arab 


help, it is foe height of stupid- 
ity.” 

On foe occasion of President 
Mubarak’s visit to Saudi Ara- 
bia and his talks with Crown 
Prince Abdullah. Al-Ahram 
wrote an editorial on Monday 
entitled "Egypt and Saudi Ara- 
bia”, which read, “Egyptian- 
Saudi solidarity has always 
been and still is the corner- 
stone for Arab national secur- 
ity in the same way that Egyp- 
tian-Syrian solidarity once 
was. Egypt. Saudi Arabia, and 
Syria combined repr e sen t foe 
geographical, political, and 
ailtural heart of the Arab na- 
tion and the Islamic world 
apart from foe force nations’ 
political and economic re- 


umn, 
“Country 


sale”, in Al-Arabi, mouthpiece 
of foe Nasserist Paly, “What is 
surprising in the new law is 
that h does not differentiate be- 
tween Egyptian and Arab in- 
vestors on foe one hand and 
foreign investors on foe other. 
In this way it will be per- 
missible for foreigners to lease 
any amount of Egyptian land 
including S inai Will tins b 6 
the way in for foe Zionists’? 
Wfll it all end with the return 
of the land we liberated at great 
cost to Zionist domination? 
And what is the difference be- 
tween forbidding foe sale and 
permitting tire lease of fend? 
Will it not lead to foe creation 
of Jewish settlements on 
Egyptian 5ofl7” • 
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Salama A. Salama 


A vicious 
synonym 


Ow of the most contradictory 
aspects of the Middle . East 

peace process bas beeafte con- 
sistent buildup of the US’ nWT - 
presen ces fee region and 
tbe continuous help provided 
by tbe Americans to Israd in 
developing its own xnilitazy ca- 
pabilities. 

Certainty such nrihtaiy de- 
velopments appear at odds 
with tiie atmosphere created by 
the Oslo agreements between 


they seem to run. counter to a 
pr oc ess that has already 
the conclusion of agramenis 
between Jordan and Israel and 
the start of settlement nego- 
tiations between Israel and Syr- 
ia. 

Several Arab states have al- 
ready rushed to open diplomat- 
ic representation bureaus with 
Istacl. Formal and senri-fonhal 
delegations have been sent; 
trade agreements contracted; 
Conferences intended to fo- 
cflitate economic cooperation 
have already been heldin Cas- 
ablanca and in Amman and 
preparations are cuueutiy un- 
derway fora thud such confer- 
ence in Cairo. 

. Conditions in the region, 
then, appear to be geated to- 
wards' a relaxation of teparinw; 
certainly ,at least as far as they 
are portrayed by the Israeli 
Prime Minister Shimon Peres, 
one of the most voefiarans pro- 
ponents of Middle Eas termsm. 
Yet the rose-tinted 


through which fo^ prospec ts 
fhrpeace fiend to be view5 ob- 


scure developments that are not 
necessarily condncive to peace; 

Certainty little attention ap- 
pears to have been paid to the 
recent reiteration by Washing- 
ton of its intentio n tO ma i ntain 

Israel's zmfitaiy superiority. 
The US has, in fact, already 
collaborated with brad in the 
development and production of 
new types of missiles. Recently 
die deserts of New Mexico re- 
sounded to tiie sounds of mil- 
itary testing as a new Amer- 
ican-Isradi armament sy st e m , 
which uses laser rays to coun- 
ter and destroy short-range 
missiles, was put through its 
paces. 

At the same time that these 
tests were btiog undertaken fa- 
rael demanded that fee US stop 
wlHng surveiHaDce -satellites to 
Arab countries and limit sales, 
of. advanced technology- to • 
Arab pw enmw l* Swintwift -' 
ousty load, wife tiie am of 
lesseafog its dependency on fee 
US* continues to receive ma- 
terial assistance and tech- 
nology from fee Americans m 
developing its ownsatdfites. 

Apart from its assistance to 
Israel the US, on the basis of a 
perceived threat from Iran and* 
Iraq, continues to increase its 
mOitaty presence m foe region. 
Strangely enough American 
fears about tiie threats posed by 
Iran and Iraq do not appear to 
be shared by ary of fee coon* 
tries' regional neighbours. Yet 
America continues to send 
more troops and equipment 
and constantly intensifies its, 
search for mflitiuy facilities 
and bases. 

Surely, if foe dividends of 
peace are ever to be reaped, 
American mfiftaty policy must 
be changed. For me Americ ans 


to continue pkying tbe same 
game — Le. to continue ttfajp 
the ante in tbe Gulf as a means 
to procure yet more contracts 
for feeir own defence/ industry 
and encourage the Gulf states 
in massive muitaxy expaKtitee 
which i hey can THnsfifod: — 


can only result in instability, 
which is tiie antithesis - of 
peace. 

At the moment we are 
caught in a vicious circle. 
There are attempts to - de- 
stabilise Gulf regimes, and tiie 
only people to benefit from 
such destabilisation vdQ be 
Western «mg manufacturers. 
The ffirmt casualty, of course, 
wQl * meaningful peace; If 
we do not break out from tins 
virions circle* we will be 
forced to accept that peace is 
nothing other than a synonym 
for total Arab smrendcr. 
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The triumph of the irrational 


Underdevelopment in Egypt is manifesting itself in two ugty 
ways, poverty and unemployment on one hand, and violence 
.on the other. Violence has become increasingly prevalent in a 
society that has witnessed tiie amassing of huge fortunes* ex- 
travagant spending and widespread corruption. The vinous 
pursuit of profit is carried on amid fee unbridled chaos of mar- 
ket forces. Simultaneously, restrictions cm democratic and it - 
tcBcctual rights and freedoms have increased. 

The <Wi1hv> in terrorian should have tilted tiie scales to- 
wards reason and a sense of national responsibility. How is it 
that the opposite has happened? Has terrorism succeeded, de- 
spite its supposed defeat, in pespetrating its extremist ideol- 
ogy? Or has some form of complicity between tiie political 
a nih t trifif s jmd the fimdaaart h‘*t Islamist movement 
evolved? 

How else can we explain recent administrative and legal ac- 
tions such as the new press law (number S3 of 1995) or the 
harsh economic measures that are soon to be pot into effect 
despite fee continued absence of any moral and political jus- 
tification for such damaging structural adjustments. 

And if indeed, such complicity has occurred, ^should we 
now anticipate the political ascent of tiie Islamist movement 
and tbe Muslim Brotherhood? Should we 
not prepare ourselves fen tiie imposition of 
yet mere restrictions an our democratic and 
intellectual freedoms? 

Such grave prospects mean that we can- 
not continue simply as spectators. They de- 
mand feg* we increase and embolden our 
efforts to promote cultural enlightenment, 
democratic freedoms and social re- 
sponsibility. They require our utmost vig- 
ilance in challenging tbe intellectual tenets 
and practical consequences that are carried 
by fee rising tide of irrationality. 



This week's Soapbox speaker is the editor J*®J moild 
of the leftist journal Qadaia Fflcria and for - Amin 
mer board chairman of Akhbar Al-Youm 


El-AIem 


Reserving a get out clause 


The eariy 1980s witnessed fee launch of 
structural a dju s tm e nt pro gra mm es which, 
went hand in hand wife an increasingly vtv 
ciferoua advocacy, of policies feat purported 
to ensure economic «teiwK«Mtinn Simultane- 
ously wewftnessed the emergence of /a new 
. vocabulary, orifimaltv rirooaeated in Inter- 
national Monetary Fond (IMF) and World 
Bank reports, but which quickly crossed 
over into government, media and ac- 
ademic circles. 

Now there is nothing coincidental about 
these two devel opmen ts , li rffwl, they are as 
unconnected as . the language of IMF reports 
is iteotad And needless to say, feat language 
is as for 'from neutrality as it js poariB e to 
be. 

'■ To say toat foe impact of structural adjust- 
ment mil ftahjEsation measures on tiie poor 
is far from certain is to repeat the obvious. It- 
is not, and has never beat, a foregone . con- 
dnrion that such measures win result in an 
im prov em ent .in fee quality of:life for the 
poor in either tite short or the long term. 
ffwifte fee f«wOewfc -flnnfeigneg« and menm- 
tidds of IMF and - Wodd Bank reports an- 
iriyringtheefiects pn fee poor, But if fee is-,. 
•Sue’S nof yet settled, why fee insisteace on 
c^ig these measures “ecomdmk -idfobn"? . 
Refbmy gftg an, . suggests something good. 
Yet we have, no way of ascertaining whether 
die remits of tiie econ omic mea sures in 
question will be good ind ifferent or dis- 
astrous.' 

Even foe term adjustment is misleading, if 
qnty because it is generally deemed better to 
8dapt and adjust to new cncumstances than 
fo be rigkLTbe atgectiye “structoraT singly 
compounds tbe Sixmos adefing an extra eJe- 
ment of grandeur to the act of adjustment 
‘ Of course, when yon come to femk about 
it, the sagged measures realty have very . 
little to do wife adjustment, struct u r a l or oth- 
erwise. What die suggested measures actual- 
ly amotmt to is therednetian or- elimination 


Beneuth the terminology of structural adjustment lurks a whole can of worms. Unfortunately the 
nature of those worms is obscured by a language that is far from neutral,argues Galal Amin 


of government in te rfe rence wife market forc- 
es, fee selling of the public sector and die 
provision of ever greater concessions to pri- 
vate foreign investment. Where exactly is the 
adjustment here? And how structural is it? 

Unfortunately die Arabic word al-toshih, 
often used as fee equivalent of structural ad- 
justment, is even less neutral since it implies 
putting dungs right. Who, then, would dare 
to argue dirt al-tashih is a bad thing, and in- 
sist that it is wrong to pot dungs right? 

Exactly die same thing can be said about 
the liberalisation of trade and die economy. 
It is, after all, always better to liberate than 
to restrict Liberalisation, then, must be a 
good thing. The term stabilisation is no less 
loaded, since stability is, perforce, viewed as 
being preferable to instabflity. Yet it is for 
from obvious feat there is less stability under 
tight government control than under die free 

play of wuukei- forces. 

. .When it comes to tailring about the poor* 
the distribution of income and essential so- 
cial services such as education and health, 
the. quality of people's diet etc, we find such 
issues obscured within the term die social 


"sector or, less frequently, referred to as die 
social dimension, the staff of people’s lives 


is fens subjected to die kind of balance sheet 
calculations feat axe applied to the public, 
private, manufacturing and agricultural sec- 
tors, allowing die advocates of structural ad- 
justment to view such things as nutritional 
deficiency as no more than a cost, to be off- 
set by gains in other areas. One cannot help 
but be reminded of die comments of an ex- 
BtazOjan president at die height of the brou- 
haha feat sumnnufedthe “Brazilian econom- 
ic miracle”. “Brazil,” be remarked wife un- 
derstandable irony, Ts doing rather wefl. 


B razilians are not” Now it is possible to say 
that the manufacturing sector is doing well, 
though foe social sector is lagging behind, 
which cou ld me an that more dishwashers are 
bring produced when people do not have 
enough to pot on their plates. 

Some team, of oourse, can be self- 
defeating. What, for instance, should we 
think of the concept of a “safety net”? Nets 
are, after all, full of holes, some of which 
can be very big indeed. Safety nets can be 
very, very unsafe. Or a phrase such as mak- 
ing governm ent expenditure more focused, 
when what is realty meant is reducing ex- 
penditure on social services? Of course, aS 
this is notiting new. The nig h t m ar e scenario 
was predicted a half century ago, when 
George Orwell coined fee term New Speak 
in fee nerve 1 1984. 

Yet despite the heavily-loaded language 
and value judgments in every turn of phrase, 
IMF and World Bank reports pretend to be 
aloof neutral acid objective while fee ad- 
vocates of structural adjustment and stabil- 
isation policies accuse feeir opponents of be- 
ing ideological Mid mimmtifif. 

At fee same time as levelling such accusa- 
tions, the supporters of structural adjustment 
busily reserve their get-out clauses. The in- 
sistence tiist the suffering of die poor as a re- 
sult of “economic reform” is only a short 
term phe n omena is possible only as long as 
die time periods involved remain vague. Tbe 
short term can then go an for a very long 
time indeed. Yet even when it becomes un- 
tenable to insist that such suffering is short 
term, because it has already gone on for year 
after year after year, the advocates of “re- 
forms” stOl have all die answers. Tbe ben- 
efits that were supposed to materialise did 


not materialise because the necessary re- 
forms were followed too : half-heartedly; 
structural adjustment was too gradual; fee 
correct medicine they prescribed was ad- 
ministered m too small a dose. 

In a recent paper by a World Bank expert, 
submitted to a symposium on the impact of 
structura l adjustment on fee" poor, foe author 
managed to outline yet another get out 
clause when it comes to apportioning blame. 
The writer of die paper insisted that de- 
terioration in social services is often wrongly 
attributed to adjustment measures, when in 
fact the real cause is “die continuous, erod- 
ing effect of unsustainable government pol- 
icies”. Tbe argument is perfectly circular. If 
the poor see an improvement in their condi- 
tions then it is as a result of structural adjust- 
ment But if benefits fail to accrue or, in- 
deed, if conditions worsen, then the blame is 
placed on the continuing corrosive effects of 
those policies in place before structural ad- - 
justment Such arguments are patently ideo- 
logical. But suggest this to a World Bank ex- 
pert and be will shrug . bis shoulders in 
despair. 

The way the IMF and World Bank present 
their arguments for stabilisation and struc- 
tural adjustment is designed to make it ap- 
pear that the wretched populations of Third 
World countries have only two alternatives 
— either to continue with outdated and fool- 
ish economic policies which are bound to 
end in disaster, or to follow feeir advice and 
go through a painful period winch will be 
followed, eventually, by a happy ending If 
you point out to them that fee pain feat is 
bound to result from their -policies is much 
greater than they admit, and feat there is no 
earthly reason to believe feat fee end will be 


as happy as they think, they simply -diaku 
their heads and intone fee same old refrain. 
There is no alternative. There is no al- 
ternative to excessive government control 
but excessive laissez-faire. There is no al- 
ternative, no antidote to indiscriminate na- 
tionalisation but excessive privatisation. 

There is no willingness to distinguish bo- 
tween one Third World country and another, 
just as there is no willingness to distinguish 
between successful and unsuccessful public 
enterprises. According to fee diagnosis of in- 
ternational “experts” a& developing coun- 
tries should apply fee same prescription — 
reduce public expenditure on health and ed- 
ucation and privatise everything else. 

Tbe problems feeing developing nations 
are always die result of government inter- 
vention. Hie solution to fee problem is 
equally simple — cease all such intervention 
immediately 

But is than no alternative except either tiie 
status quo or die World Bank-IMF pre- 
scription? Is it so impossible to conceive of a 
course of action that would take proper ac- 
count of tiie citcamstances of each country, 
to prescribe privatisation only for those en- 
terprises where public ownership is really 
fee cause of failure, and to choose freely 
among various forms of privatisation? Surety 
every country should decide upon tiie farm 
and degree of government intervention. But 
such an approach, tailor-made for a specific 
country, can be developed only by econ- 
omists and policy makers from feat country. 
To give the same diagnosis and to prescribe 
the same medicine to every patient, ir- 
respective of his age, physical constitution 
and even of his specific complaint, betrays 
less negligence than as agenda that is not 
necessarily concerned wife the well-being of 
the patient 


The writer is professor of economics at the 
American University in Cairo. 


Killers under the peace umbrella 


Yon are under heavy suspicion of having parti ci pated 
in thfc etemination of half of tiie ndghbouibood across 
tiie street Being a prudent character you fake care not 
to cross the road. Chi tiie other side titty might not like 
you. Bur one day you and your partners miss a turn 
and end up exactly where you don’t want to be. A po- 
liceman on fee beat in the neighbourhood arrests you- 
and delivers yon to a court 

. Depending on tiie customs in different states you 
have several options.. In most cases you have tiie right 
to shut nqp and pay a lawyer to do fee talking before a 
judge. In d i ffere n t circumstances you can count on tiie 
political weight of your family to bail you out wife its 
connections. In some other places you offer the police- 
man a babe and fee stray- is forgotte n . In Sarajevo, you 
cry that fee peace accord has been breached and have 
your commander sever all.ties wife the international 
peacekeeping military force; consequently, the freedom 
of movement is abolished for all, a peace negotiator 
goes on a tour and foe policeman has to defend himself 
because he arrested a suspicious character. 

Far the past five years, foe media has been over- 
flowing with, war comes stories from Bosnia. Some 
were pretty well documented; tire UN special envoy, 
Tadeusz Mazowieciy resigned because Ins disclosures 
were not followed by international action and there are 
Tumours feat the killings in Srebrenica were photo- 


Can mass murder be excused in the interest of peace? Ervin Hladnik- 
Mifharcic questions the wisdom of letting war criminals roam freely in Bosnia 


graphed in detail by spy satellites. And yet tittle of 
substance has been done to show tbe p er pe tra t o rs of 
the crimes that what they did is wrong, punishable by 
law and feat the consequences can be negotiated only 
in a courtroom. Quite fee contraiy. 

- When last week policemen from the force belonging 
to the Bosnian government a rrested a group of sus- 
pects who had ventured onto territory under their ju- 
risdiction, there was a lot of uneasiness — as if the ac- 
tion was politically imprudent and might destabilise 
tiie fragile balance of peace.' A series of hasty inter- 
national negotiations balanced fee situation and ex- 
torted, a promise from the Bosnian government that “it 
will not pursue an aggressive policy of arresting sus- 
pected war criminals”. It looks as if in Bosnia you 
might get away wife murder after all if your personal 
freedom is in tbe interest of peace. 

One question naturally arises: what kind of an agree- 
ment is tins peace accord when individuals suspected 
of mass murder can walk free? I put it to : the editor of 
Avaz, one of Sarajevo’s daily newspapers. His answer 
was short and unequivocal 


“In Bosnia we have a developed society and a yery 
weak, maybe even non-existent state. For fee society 
to function we need a stable state structure. Tbe inter- 
national factors involved in tbe peace process are ig- 
noring tiie state and investing a lot of funds and en- 
ergy into the development of a pluralistic society. A 
democratic multi cultural society sounds nice. It prob- 
ably is. But it cannot issue internationally recognised 
passports with which you can. travel, open embassies 
and pass laws. It definitely cannot arrest suspected war 
criminals; for this you Deed a state. It looks as if a de- 
veloped Bosnian state structure is not in fee interest of 
fee international community. So the criminals -walk 
free and society is a sitting duck.” 

Like most of foe governments to the world, the Bos- 
nian authorities have a law that says killing unarmed 
civilians is forbidden and punishable, ft evidently has 
a police force which is capable of enforcing fee law 
and is prepared to hand fee suspects over to an inter- 
national court that was established especially to -han- 
dle such cases. And yet when a situation arises where 
the law can be applied and fee sougbt-for imple- 


The writer is the Middle East correspondent of die 
Slovenian daily Delo. 
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Deep indignation 


Sir- 1 fed I need to express my 
deep indignati on . at SsXyiiaz 
Kazan’s : - severe 
unwarranted attack against 

men of enlightenment in pn? 

country (AI~Ahram Woekfy, 

llA13anmy)._ ■ 

. Her futile attempt to tarmai 
fona- intdkctuals who took ft 
upon themselves to initiate 
Egypt’s modem renaissance is 
part of a • fafflrrat fierce 
r-gmpatg n B> rain this country. 
I’d also Eke to foH E** “5 


Finally, Fd Eke to, draw your 
attention _.to : ;Saadeddm 
Ibrahim's assertion (Al-Ahram 
Weekly, 18-24 January) feat, we 
diouH promote a civil society, 
one which Implies “the 
recognition, : acceptance and 
celebration . of diversity, 
whether .of be lief, int erests, 
ideas or political pursuits.** 

Em am Hun Waftin' 

Sabun Language School . 
AssSot 


open-minded docs not at all 
mean fori one . * 

.Weston-oriented,, secularist or 

m asy tray .opposed to anys* 
of religious teachings- I cant 
■ help wondering who . is_ raaQy 
trying - to -extinguish 
. . identity ' 

“people"! 


fee 

tire 


Mind, soul 

Sir- The soapbox speaker (“A 

growing theocracy”, Al-Ahram 
Weekly 1-7 February), . a. 
professor of Jaw, rightly 
objects to, and decisively 
warns both; fee state rod- fee 
people against resorting .to 
feDgicnis -justification ■ for 
mrmndmg laws. Imposing 
religious hegemraty ■ ovw fee 


People’s Assembly would 
violate fee most inqjortant 
'.principle of any secular, 
democratic . state. Any laws 
which contradict basic 
democratic principles and can 
. be . used against intellectuals 
sficraW be opposed. 

The . fundamentalist tide 
-sb^alci be confronted. 
; Egyptian nationality includes 
people .of different religions. 
. The right of equality is a 
' human right ^ CTSfarined in foe 
• constitution: hi a civilised 
country, t terrorism against 
intellectuals'/ is usually 
-c on fronted' - in a 

cranprtfeensivc way. 

.Itofectihg mind, sold, and 
honour should be die main 
cancan of both state and fee 
judiciary. " 

Zatff Kamd Hakim ’- 
FingftA language teacher ■’ 
r Cabs ' 


Was it terror? 


Sir- 1 was really happy to see 
feat Abdel-Malek Khalil’s 
comments on the Turkish 
vessel Avrasya (Al-Ahr<zm 
Weekly, 25-31 January) were 
coixect and bmh on a realistic 
approximation of the facts. He 
named fee young kidna pp ers, 
for example, most of wham 
were of .Caucasian ori gin, 
“pro-C h e che n kidnappers”, 
which suits the^e young 
people mooch more than fee 
label “terrorists”, which most 
ne w s pa per s around tbe world 
use. 

It can be of course debated 
whether tins event is t er m ri em 
or not, but there is fee fact 
that nobody was l u nnwt^ jnst 
aS fee yfomg kidnappers had 
promised. Some people will 
claim feat ft was terrorism to 
kidn a p innocent people. 


regardless of the mtotian or 
goal Most of us Turks did 
not see it like feat 

A vast majority of Turfs 
are supportive of the 
Chechen cause. I am sure 
that fee majority of Egyptians 
feel fee same. The majority 
fo Turkey think feat fee 
young kidnappers did not 
jntend to harm any of the 
passengers aboard the 
Avrasys. They only wanted 
to focus world attention on 
fee Chechen cause, and they 
did not know any other way 
to do it That is alL The 
acceptability of ft can be 
debated, but do the 
sympathisers of fee Chechens 
lave any other choice to 
make feeir voice heard? 

Khalil points out fee 
difficulty of maintaining fee 
stability Of fee, Russian 
federation, supporting his 


point wife the sentiments of 
Murtada Rahimov, the 
Bashkir, president My opinion 
is a hit extreme on this issue. 
I think that the Russian 
federation will coBspseJust as 
fee Soviet Union collapsed. 
The Chechen cause certainly 
accelerates fee collapse of fee 
Russian federation by 
appealing especially to fee 
feelings of other Caucasian 
nations as well as the northern 
autonomous republics, 

causing a potential impact on 
straggles for independence fo 
the near future. 

From this point of view, it 
will not make any difference 
for the Russian federation 
whether Yeltsin tries to settle 
disputes by negotiation or by 
force. In fee former case; not 
only Caucasian nations, but 
also other nations in fee 
so-e&Sed federation will be 


encouraged to fight for their 
independence. In fee latter 
scenario, they will be full of 
hate towards Russia. Ibis 
hate will burst out today or 
tomorrow or some mho- day. 
Is not tbe future of fee 
Russian federation dark in 
any case? 

Russian politicians should 
know that Caucasus is like a 
boiling vessel. The only way 
of prev e n t ing this vessel from 
exploding is to avoid any type 
of possible heating and to 
cool fee vessel immediately. 
They should give all fee 
nations, of feat region die 
right to determine feeir way 
of life themselves, even if 
they want to be independent 
Their independence is going 

to come anyway, is it not? 

A- Veysd Yaltinkaya 
Editor otMevsim, 

Istanbul, Turkey 


Soundmaster! 


Sir- 1 am very grateful for 
the profile of Ali Hassan 
Cohan (Al-Ahram Weekly 
18-2 4 January) by Mobamed 
ShebL tbe writer’s 
reference to him as “Tbe 
godfather of Nubian music” 
is true because Coban is not 
only a pioneer of Nubian 
music but also one of the 
most famous and popular 
Nubian musicians. He has 
greatly influenced Nubian 
music and worked to 
improve foe traditional 
Nubian sounds by mixing 
them wife modem music. 
As be has performed all 
over Europe, we would like 
to see more about Coban 
and Nubian culture on 
Egyptian television. 

Shazly Ismail Bahr 
Aswan 




mentation force, is present, tbe peace process inter- 
venes as a force above fee law. The suspected war 
criminals might never get fee chance of a fair trial be- 
fore a court of justice, where the prosecutors lay down — - 
feeir evidence and the defence attorneys challenge ft. 
The main preoccupation of the international com- 
munity should be to make sure this happens. In war, 
the Bosnian government’s main problem was per- 
suading fee international mediators and military forces 
that its elected president' was not just a warlord, tbe 
flag on tiie pole in front of tiie United Nations build- 
fog in New York not just die banner of a warring fac- 
tion and its army not just another paramilitary unit 
They failed. In peace fee story goes on. The actions of 
its police force are no grerter than the actions of any 
non-governmental organisation. 

The war criminals can manage. They have presented 
themselves to be industrious and capable individuals. 
They can protect themselves. The problem arises with 
tbe others. They can never be sure whether a uni- 
formed individual on the other side of the street- is a 
government official or a hood. To be able to tell the 
difference they need fee recognised government of a 
recognised state. 
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Beethoven Coriolan 
Overture op. 62; Brahms 
Concerto in D major for 
Violin and Orchestra op- 
77; soloist Yasser El- 
Sirajv; Mendelssohn 
Symphony No. 3 in A mi- 
nor op.' 56 "Scotch": 
Cairo Symphony Or- 
chestra. conductor Ah- 
med El-SaedL Cairo Op- 
era House. Main Hall. 9 
February 


New 
skins 
for old 
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What happened to Ash- _ . _ _ _ _ 

raf Benyamin? No DOVld Bloke d 

show, no go. It would _ _ _. M 

have been a pleasure to 

have beard Benyamiu - - 

conduct this programme 
as advertised. 

Standing in was Ah- 
rrved El-Saedi. Ramadan. ~ar 

which colours all events mV. . . 

during this month of pos- /im n \ ‘ 

session of the city of Cai- tjjmf • fj 

ro. was given a youthful 1BF 

programme over which If&dK- -.-jj&S 

El-Saedi presided as a -jff yWfSeL jwl 

kind of stand in papa. '*9tU3? { .. 

No need to dwell on Ma fe 1 ,, 

the Coriolan Overture of 
Beethoven. He did not, 
so why should we? It is Wr ' ■ 

a play opener. The knife 
slice chords which open '* -m 

h suggest the ploL Pow- 5jr\ 

er, blood violence and 

the force of youth pitted ■ K v 

against an unpopular es- j " -;5g 

tablishment Beethoven V# \ ^ 

territory. The orchestra ' if 4f' , ^ m < 

sounded unsteady in un- /y *^£r! 

leashing such force with- 

out any run-up. It was ' y I*"® 

underpowered and dusty. . f6&t\ ' 

No sparks flew, though it -. 'ZXSw? ■ 

did improve as the short. • 

pitiful melody rose up s » - . 

within the orchestra like r' 

the last drops of blood # 

flowing from a dying 
body. Coriolan us and f- 

his mad struggle! The - 

composer found nobility Above: Yasser El-Sirafy; 
in this but for the Ro- 
mans he was infelix. 
doomed. He paid the 

price. The noisy battle conscious overture ends like a 
terminal heart beat It might have sounded grander if 
the Cairo Symphony's forces had been under greater 
control. Being merely fazed is not enough for Co- 
riolonus. 

Next came the Brahms Violin Concerto in D major. 
During the last months Cairo has bad three violinists 
of note. Hassan Sharara. Salma Sadek and Julia Kras- 
co, all of whom possess the sweep and dash necessary 
for this piece. — 

Very soon Brahms will have been dead a century. 
This performance comes just in time, to show every- 
one that Brahms could leave his old skin — the gently 
elegiac one behind, that he could be both young 
and vital. He is many-layered and coloured and has 
withstood all the changes of fashion which might have 
sent him to the museums. His middle-aged presence 
was tough enough to cany him through old age. But 
now, as everything is passing through the media- 
mincer. Brahms is back as he was in his youth. He is 
brawny. Beef is back in music and it is Brahms, if it 
was anyone, who bad the thighs to kick music from 
the nineteenth into the twentieth century. 

The three previous violinists had weight behind 
everything they- did. Last night's player. Yasser El- 
Sirafy. did not. As well as muscle and be] canto 
Brahms had God. He was not called Holy Jo for noth- 
ing. This genuine piety, which the others showed in a 
simplicity often quite elemental, was lacking in both 
Sirafy and El-Saedi's handling of the music. Brahms 
has withstood everything — Nietzsche. Wagner and 
the onslaught of the big twentieth century Viennese 
composers who were almost his contemporaries. He 
is a fighter from the sea-fronts of Hamburg. 

Last night's performance rather took him back into 


David Blake delights in the green fuse 





Above: Yasser El-Sirafy; below, l-r; Mendelssohn; Brahms 


the Viennese salons for late tea. Too much Henry 
James and soulful regret This performance was nice, 
and moving, but not the 1996 Brahms for which wc 
had hoped. 

The opening of the D major is one of Brahms long- 
lost songs from his own never-never land. He erases 
the years. The violinist did his best but then, when the 
music boils up into the emotional eruption of the end- 
ing. El-Soedt's sounds were too much for him. El- 
Saedi often mistakes sheer noise for fortissimo, and 
roughness for deep-seated disturbance, in consequence 
the soloist is left without options because the orchestra 
has hogged them all. 

Cairo Symphony did improve as the music swept on. 
The tempo of the immense sweep and flow of Brahms 
was more than maintained and the soloist began to 
find himself. This is music of such stature it pro- 
claims itself with high held nobility. In the cadenza 
El-Sirafy- was ar his best. Continuing through the fol- 
lowing melismata be held the instrument aloft as 
Brahms intended. 

The adagio was the second of what was intended to 
be a four movement work. Brahms cut and edited this 
work like a cinema director and the adagio is the more 
than perfect result It has become one of the true holy 
lands of foe violin. Braluns wrote his concertos, piano 
and violin, expressly for individual players and here, 
any violinist must know foe history of the one for 
whom foe D major was intended — Joachim. Like foe 
composer he was a weak person with a huge, melliflu- 
ous tone. Called the archangel of tone, Joachim was 
certainly sent heavenwards on Brahms' melodies. 

El-Sirafy sent out lovely sounds, always perfectly in- 
toned without much vibrato, in fact foe best playing 
came last He was still improving and exciting be- 


cause his view of the 
work and its physical 
conception was pure and 
telling. The story of a 
soul never lost, not for 
Brahms, but feeing the 
awful mess of life with 
revulsion while si- 
multaneously producing 
the sounds of Apollo. It 
can catch the breath. 

Joachim was Hungar- 
ian. In the last move- 
ment, Brahms offers the 
violinist the high spirits 
with grand gestures of 
passing Zigeuner fid- 
dlers. It is almost fla- 
menco. What we get, 
though, is an Hun g aria n 
rhapsody from over the 
plains of Eastern Eu- 
rope not a cabaret os in 
Lizst it kept its gran- 
deur, even with EI- 
Saedi's flying tempo. 

Mendelssohn was Like 
Brahms — tied to the 
classical era but wide 
. out and for away. 
Strange to hear this 
Scotch symphony of the 
long-lost forties of foe 
nineteenth century at 
foe end of foe twentieth. 


Mendelssohn needed 
nothing. He had every- 
thing; money, feme, tal- 
ent, energy. His genius 
had placed him so pre- 
cariously high that he 
had nowhere to go but 
down. Mendelssohn 
was always afraid of 
felling. So in spite of 
everything, or because 
of it, be was a fraught, 
hassled person. Even 
stars have their day and 
so he who knew every- 
one worth knowing in 
the Europe of his time 
was a lonely, desperate 
soul facing bis only 
challenger, himself. He 
died so young that foe 
fascinating question 
about him is unanswerable — just what would Eu- 
ropean music have been had be lived? 

The Scotch No. 3 is one of foe best of his symphonic 
efforts and as usual he seems to be in a hurry. The 
opening is like lightning, full of flashes though as yet 
no founder. He is difficult to play and to conduct. 
Things dart about, unfinished, unforgotten and un- 
known because Mendelssohn, like Mozart, was a mys- 
tery. Accept it is all you will ever have time to do. 

He is foe listener's delight Nothing ever goes on 
too long. Effort is unknown, only resolution evades 
him. That might have come with age. 

The first movement of foe Scotch suggests a sea- 
scape. Some son of Mendelssohnian sea never sailed 
upon by humanity. Perhaps it is liquid silk. Or energy 
itself. 

Interesting to hear foe opening of foe second move- 
ment Mahlerian — a new old way wnh a Scots song. 
Like all Germans of foe nineteenth century he adored 
Scottish music. He makes us weep for joy at its fresh- 
ness and greenness. 

All through this music the Cairo Symphony was im- 
proving. The further we went foe quicker. In the third 
movement foe strings echoed the bird songs' lost tight- 
. ness before foe music goes darker and a tune sadder 
than anything that has gone before. And then the 
tough, leathery carapace of the tune breaks open and 
foe glorious flower bursts out of captivity.* Songs 
flood the scene. He could have written operas as well 
as oratorios. We ended the Scottish Scots symphony 
with a dance. It is Mendelssohn showing off his sheer 
physical prowess with not a care. 

As with Mozart, it would be churlish to stop any or- 
chestra taking its head and bolting off over foe hills. 
See you next century, if you’re around. • 


Concrete not 
ivory towers 

Nigel Ryan charts the triumph -of 
the city in the work of Alfred Stieglitz 
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Alfred Stieglitz invariably re- 
ceives honourary mention in 
histories of twentieth century 
art. He is a permanent footnote, 
a persuasive propagandist in 
the cause of European modern- 
ism. a man who did more than 
most to promote that cause in 
America. And make no mistake 
about it, art in foe first decades 
of this century was a cause. It 
had ail the right components. 
Established orders were con- 
stantly denounced, the public 
was exhorted to burn museums 
to the ground and the bour- 
geoisie was subjected to 3 vir- 
ulent hatred, a mitred that was, 
necessarily, reciprocated. 

All the elements for a crypto- 
revolution were in place and 
when modern European art 
burst upon foe American scene 
in the ground breaking exhibi- 
tion in New York’s Armory foe 
response was phenomenal. The 
press had a field day. Mareel 
Duchamp made foe from pages 
of papers across foe country as 
he was denounced, ridiculed 
and held up as foe bogey man 
heralding the collapse of Eu- 
ropean civilisation. Duchamp, 
of course, loved it, and played 
the publicist's darling with 
anlnmb. But there were more 
earnest undercurrents, not least 
those represented by Stieglitz. 

In 1903 be had launched 
Camera Work , a magazine that 
if it avoided foe declamatory 
manifesto formulations of its 
European counterparts, for a 
decade and a half worked 


steadily to promote the soft un- 
derbelly of* the revolution. It 
certainly lacked the impact of. 
say, Wyndham Lewis' Blast . 
but then it was never, really, at 
foe cutting edge. Blast, tell- 
ingly, managed only two edi- 
tions whereas Camera Work 
struggled on until 1917. Far 
more important than the mag- 
azine was Stieglitz' allocation 
of space, in foe series of galler- 
ies he directed throughout the 
1920s. to various European art- 
ists. Yet despite the progressive 
focus, by both galleries and 
magazine, on the not-quiie- 
latesl developments in foe vis- 
ual arts, the title of foe mag- 
azine gives away both foe or- 
igins and substance of Stieglitz' 
passion — photography. And it 
is os a photographer, rather than 
a footnote in the history of art, 
foai Stieglitz makes his' appear- 
ance at The Sony Galleiy for 
Photography at foe American 
University in Cairo. 

The 18 prints that comprise 
the show, spanning foe years 
1S87 to 1932, act as a paradigm 
of Stieglitz' achievement while 
simultaneously betraying foe or- 
igins of bis interest in modern- 
ism. Like a great many early 
photographers — the 1 880s are 
really not too late to be early — 
Stieglitz was interested in the 
same kind of optical theories 
that acted as impetus to the im- 
pressionists, the softest bit of 
Modernism’s underbelly. He 
was also interested, initially at 
least, in foe same kind of sub- 
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Venetian Boy, 1887 

ject matter. Though foe first 
print of foe exhibition — Ve- 
netian Boy, of 1 887. is all soul- 
ful eyes, hopeless curls and beg- 
gary, he soon got into foe swing 
of things and, two years later, 
had abandoned the tourist per- 
spective of American in Europe 
to focus on significant moments 
of domesticity. Sunlight and 
Shadows, Paula, is strikingly 
posed, a contrived — but no 
less intense for that — study of 
a woman sat at a table. The 
room and foe figure that oc- 
cupies it are carved up by di- 
agonal strips of light and shad- 
ows cast by the Venetian blinds. 
Though technically ac- 
complished, the impulse ap- 
pears to have been to photo- 
graphically recreate the 
domestic atmospherics that 
were a specialty of foe second 


generation of impressionists. As 
such, the roots of an image such 
as this could be traced as far 
back as Vermeer. 

Fortunately Stieglitz soon 
abandoned such fusty re- 
presentations. Throughout the 
i 890s foe focus of his work was 
increasingly urban. The .Ter- 
minal ( 1 892 J, Spring Showers. 
New York (1902) and Night. 
New York ( I S96), are less obvi- 
ously rooted in a painterly vo- 
cabulary though they too have 
equivalents in contemporary 
American painting. But to com- 
pare these early photographs to 
the images of New York pro- 
duced by Stieglitz in the early 
1930s is to realise just how for 
photography had moved from 
its early pictorial roots. By the 
1930’s foe flow of cross- 
fcrtilisarion between pointing 


and photography had emerged 
on a more equal footing. True,- 
there are echoes of Charles 
Demuth, and if Stieglitz photo- 
graphed foe sky-line, then Ed- 
ward Hopper painted the view 
from the street But the images 
produced are Stieglitz ’s own, 
and they are as far removed 
from the postage stamp sized 
print. Spring Showers, as pos- 
sible. Then Stieglitz was mini - 
aturising the cityscapes of Mo- 
net, completed practically half 
a century earlier. But in a little 
over three decades American 
art, held in thrall by Europe for 
so long, bad found the con- 
fidence to go it alone. 

As counterpoint to his in- 
creasingly stylised repre- 
sentations of the cityscape, 
Stieglitz was also discovering 
nature, perhaps under the in- 
fluence of his wife, the painter 
Georgia O'Keefe. Stieglitz re- 
fines his taste for detail in a se- 
ries of increasingly abstract 
images — of sand, clouds, the 
branches of trees — where 
pattern comes to dominate 
subject, and the microcosm is 
made to serve as overview. 
Again there are painted equiv- 
alents, this time in foe massive 
and lurid flower painting s of 
his wife, though Stieglitz 
avoids the overweeningly or- 
ganic obsessions of O'Keefe 
in favour of an architectonic 
formalism. The city, duly, is 
the hero of the piece. And it is 
in foe taste for sky-scrapers 
that the crypto-revolution had 
been won. 

Stieglitz * Memorial Portfolio 
( 18 photographs), continues at 
The Sony Gallery for Photog- 
raphy. Adham Centre. The 
American University in Cairo, 
till 29 Feb. For opening times 
see Listings. 


Listings 


A permanent display of paint- 
ings and sculpture charting foe 
modem art movement in Egypt, 
from hs earliest pioneers to lat- 
est practitioners. 

Molumcd Nagm Museum 

. Chateau Pyramids, 9 Mahmoud 
Al-Gumdi Sr. Giza. 

■ A museum devoted to the paint- 
ings of Mahomed Nagui (3888- 
1956). 

Mahmoud Mukhtar Museum 
Tahrir St Gerira. Daily exc Sun 
and Mon. 9am- 1.30pm. 

A permanent collection of 
works by the sculptor Mahmoud 
Mukhtar (d 1934), whose gran- . 
ite monument to Saad Zaghloul 
stands near Qasr Al-Nfl Bridge. 

FILMS 


Spanish Films 

Spanish Cultural Centre. 20 
Adh 1 St branch . , Kodak passage. 
Tel 360 1743.: 

A Miracle in Rome 15 Feb. 
8.30pm. 

Cinemas- change their pro- 
grammes every Monday. The in- 
formation provided is. valid 
through to Sunday after which it 
is wise to check with the cin- 


Nine Months 

Cairo Sheraton. GaLxa St, Giza. 
Tel 360 6081. Daily 1.30pm, 
8-3 0pm & l J pm Al-Saiam, 65 
Abdel- Hamid Badawi St. He- 
liopolis. Tel 293 1072. Daily 
lpm. 8pm & 11pm. 

Apollo 13 

Normandy. 31 Al-Ahnun St, He- 
liopolis. Tel 258 0254. Daily 
12.45pm, 7.45pm & 11.45pm. 
Ramsls Hilton l. Comiche AI- 
NU St Tel 574 7436. Dally 
I lorn, 2pm & 9pm. 

Braveheart 

Ramsis Hilton U. Comiche AI- 
NU Sr. Tel 574 7436. DaUy 9pm 
& midnight Tiba L Nasr Citv. 
Tel 262 94071 Daily 12pm, 8pm 
& 11pm. 

Dumb & Doraber 

Cosmos It. 12 Emadeddin St 
Downtown. Tel 574 2177. Dailv 
IU5am, 2.15pm, 8.15pm & 
10. 1 5pm. Roxy. Rosy Sq. He- 
liopolis. Tei . 258 0344. Daily 
JUam. 2pm, 8pm & I lpm. Tiba 
/Las above. 


EXHIBITIONS 


To The Oriental Sources of 
La Fontaine 

French Cultural Centre. 27 Sa- 
bri Abu Atom St Heliopolis. Tel 
417 4824. Daily I0am-2pm A 
7pm-9pm. Until 15 Feb. 

Ossama Mohamed (Glass- 
work) and Ahmed Amend 
(Calligraphy) 

Extra Gallery, 3 Al-Nessim St. 
Zamalek. Tel 340 6293. Daily 
exc Sun, JIJ0am-2pm & 
8.30pm- 1 lpm. Until 17 Feb. 

Chain 

Mashrabiya Gallery, 8 Cham- 
pa If ion St Downtown. Tel 778 
623. Daily exc FrC llam-Spm. 
Until 18 Feb. . 

Chairs designed by 26 Egyptian 
artists. 

Brnndanht 

Salama Gallery, 36/A Ahmed 
Orabi St Mohandessin. Tel 346 
3242. Daily exc fti, 10am- 
2.30pm A 7pm- 1 0pm. Until 18 
Feb. 

Works by Elhamy Nuguib, Ab- 
del-Fattah ELBadri, Esnjat 
Dawestashi, Fares Ahmed, Fa- 
rouk Wagdi. Mohamed Ibrahim. 
Mohamed El-Tahan and Mo- 
hamed Yousef 

Alberto Burn 

Zamalek Centre of Arts, 1 Al- 
Maahad Al-Swissri St Zamalek. 
Tel 340 8211. Daily exc Fri 
10am -1.30pm A 7.30pm- 1 lpm. 
Until 25 Feb. 

Sixty works by the artist ex- 
emplify his artistic itinerary 
through graptiics. 

Alfred Stiegfitz (Photographs) 
Sony Galierv, AUC. Al-Sheikh 
Rihan St Tahrir. Tel 357 5422. 
Daily exc Fri A Sat. 9am- 12pm 
& 7pm-10pm. Until 29 Feb. 

An exhibition of work by Al- 
fred Stieglitz, celebrated Amer- 
ican photographer. Stieglitz pi- 
oneered the use of cameras in 
the snow and rain; the first to 
photograph skyscrapers, clouds 
and airplanes and was one of 
the pioneers of colour photog- 
raphy. 

Lore Bert - 

Greater Cairo Library. 15 Mo- 
hamed Mazhar St Zamalek. 
Daily exc Sat 8am-2.30pm, Fri 
8a ni- 12 pm. 21 Fjeb-3 March. 
Celebrating the first anniversary 
to the inauguration of 
the library, the artist 
exhibits collages and 
installations. 


Yasser AJwan (Photo- 
graphs) 

Ewart Gallery. AUC. 
Al-Sheikh Rihan St. 
Tahrir. Tel 357 5436. 
Daily exc Fri, 9am- 
8pm. Until 6 March. 

The Museum of Mr 
and Mrs Mohamed 
Mahmoud Khafil 

/ Kafour Al-Akhshid 
St Dokki. Tel 336 
2376. Daily exc Man. 
1 0am- lpm A 7.30pm- 
!0pm. 

Egypt's largest collec- 
tion of nineteenth cen- 
tury European art, 
amassed by the. late 
Mahmoud Khalil, in- 
cluding works by 
Courbet, Van Gogh, 
Gauguin. Manet and 
Rodm. 


Egyptian Museum 

Tahrir Sq, Downtown. 

Tel 575 4319. Daily 

^ Fr i 9a ?; 2 ' 30 P m ; Ai-LeOa AI-Kebiru (The Big Night) 
Fri 9am- 1 l.cun A ' 6 ^ 

i.30pm-2.30pm. RAMADAN MINI-FILM 

An outstanding collection of - FESTIVAL 
Pharaonic and Ptolemaic treas- 
ures and the controversial mum- Tahrir, 112 Tahrir St Dokki. 
nries’ room. Tel 335 4726 Daily 2pm, 9pm 

. A midnight 

Coptic Museum 7ftur. 15 Feb: Congo 

Mar Girgis. Old Cairo. Tel 362 Fri. 16 Feb: Jurassic Park 
8766. Daily exc Fri 9am- Sat 17 Feb: Forrest Gamp ■ 

3.30pm; Fri 9am- J 1.30am A Sun. 18 Feb: R obocop 

lpm-3.30pm. 

Founded in 1910, foe museum Al-Haram. Al-Haram St Giza. 
houses foe finest and tergest Tel 385 8358. Daily midnight 
collection of Coptic art and arte- rhur. 15 Feb : Batman Forever 
fects in foe world. Fri. 16 Feb: Disclosure 

, , , Sat 17 Feb: Ace Ventura 

j^mk Museum , „ Sun. 18 Feb: Mission In Mos- 

Port Said St Ahmed Maher St cow 

Bab Al-Kkalq. Tel 390 9930/ 

390 1520. Daily exc Fri 9am- MUSIC 

4pm; Fri 9 am- 11.30am A 

!.30pm-4pm. 

A vast collection of Islamic site Poe try and Music 
“f. Al-Gomhouri 

Theatre. Al-Gomhourha St A 
dm.Tel3919956.15Feb.8pn 

A w Lr^. rPPf l Fouwi Haddad, Amin Hadd 

A^ufod and Mamluke periods ^ Youssef ]saan 

and other countries m the Islam- 

ic world. Encounter With Oriental M 1 

sic 

Museum of Modern Egyptian Al . Hajmgerw Qpera Hou 

Opera House Grounds. Gerira. Td 340 686 

"°' L • A^JrfSayed Darwish p« 

1 0am- lpm A 5pm-9pnu formed bv V™uh M..«Y 



MUSIC 


Poetry and Music 
Main Hall, • Al-Gomhouriya 
Theatre. Al-Gomhouriva St Ab- 
din. Tel 391 9956. 15 Feb. 8pm. 
Fouad Haddad, Amin Haddad 
and Youssef Ismail pe rfo rm. 

Encounter With Oriental Mu- 
sic 

Al-Hanager. Opera House 
Grounds, Gerira. Tel 340 6861. 
1 5 Feb. 8pm. 

A revival of Sayed Darwish per- 
formed by the Youth Musical 


MB.- 1 


Around the galleries 


ASWAN plays host to foe first Inter- 
nationa] Sculpture Symposium which 
will continue for two months. Repre- 
senting Egypt are Khaled Zald AIL Sayed 
Abdou SeHm with copper, wood and stone 
pieces, and Satah Hammad with mixed 
media works. 

Youssef Francis exhibits recent works, 
including some magazine illustrations, un- 
der foe collective title Journey of a Heart 
at the gallery attached to the Opera 
House, while Cairo Atelier devotes one of 
its galleries to calligraphic pieces by Ham- 
id Mogahfd and the other to pencil and 
watercolour sketches by Sa'ad El-Abd. 

Engravings on wood, silk screens, zinc 
and linoleum by BQal Ahmed Ibra him are 
on show at the Centre of Arts, Zamalek. 
Subjects range from landscapes to portraits 
and figure studies. 
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AJ-Sira Al-HflaBya 
A l- H onager, as above. 17 Felt. 


upwi- - . 

A selection of popular musicians 
on foe rababa perform wuh 
Sbamseddtn EHiiggagui. 

Musical Evening _ .. 

Al-Hanager. as above, lo ten. 



Mohamed Bcshix. Salwa 3d» 
Abu Gercisba, Ahmed wwlaF, 
Ali Ismail perform. 

SS* Hdi%pera House. Ge- 
rira. Tel 342 0598. 15 Feb. 8pm. 
The Kuwaiti Troupe performs. 

Cairo Symphony Orchestra 
Main Hall Opera House, as 
above. 16 Feb, 8pm. 

Conducted by Mustafa Nagui, 
foe Opera Choral Troupe and so- 
loist Tawfiq Al-Basha perform 
religious hymns. 

Rama dan iar 

Small Halt Opera House, as 
above. 17 Feb. 8pm. 

Religious hymns. 

THEATRE 


Al-Sahcra (The Soreeresst 
National Theatre. Al-Ataba. Tel 
591 1267. Daily 10pm. 

Al-Ganzir (The Chain) 

Al-Salam. Qasr Ai-Aini St. Tel 
355 2484. Daily exc Tues. 9pm. 

Mesa* At-Kheir—Ya Masr 
(Good Evening. Egypt) 

Mohamed Farid. Emadeddin. 
Datiy 9pm. 

Starring Mohamed Mounxr, 
Sawsan Badr, Mohamed A wad. 

AJ-Za'ho (The Leader) 
Al-Haram. Pyramids Road. 
Giza. Tel 386 3952. Daily exc 
Tues. 930pm Mon A Ftf 8pm. 
Starring Adel inmm in a play 
scripted by Farouk Sabri. 

Mama America 

Qasr Al-Nil Qasr AI-Nil St 
Tahrir. Tel 575 0761. Daily exc 
Tues. 10pm . . 

With Mohamed SobhL director , 
and lead actor, in a socio- 
political allegory written by 
Mafcdi Youssef 

Hammam Sba'bi (A Popular 
Bath) 

Satah Abdel-Sabour Hall, 
Al-Taha Theatre. Alaba Sq. 
Tel- 937 948. Daily exc 
-Tu es,9pm. 

AJ-Donia ‘Ala Ara Kbar- 
tit (Life On A Rhino Horn) 
Zeki Tolayotat Hall. At- 
Ttdi’a Theatre, as above. 
Dally exc Tues. 11pm. 

LeBa Min Alf LeBa (A 
Night From A Thousand 
Nights) 

Al-Gomhouriya Theatre. 
Al-Gomhtswnya St Abdin. 
Tel 391 9956 Deify 9pm. 

A . musical, , starring Ang- 
harn, Yehia EI-Fakhaxa&i 
andAEQ-Haggar. 

Dastoor Ya-Sfadna (With 
Your Permission, Masters) 
Al-Fann Theatre. Nadi Al- 
Musiqa St Al-Galaa. Tel 
5782444. Daily 9. 30pm. 

~APLeHa AJ-Kebtra (The 
Big Night) 

Al-Ghauri Palace, Al- 
Azhar. Tel 510 7146 Daily 
9pm. 

Lei Kebar Faqat (Adults 
Only) 

Puppet Theatre. Alaba Sq. 
Tel 591 0954. Daily 9pm. 


National Circus 
Next to the Balloon Theatre. Al- 
Nil St Comiche Al-NH, Al- 
Agouza. Tel 347 0612. Daily 
1 lpm. 

LECTURES — 


Tutankbamon’s Regent Ho- 
remheb and His Saqqara 
Tomb 

The British Council. 192 Al-Nil 
St. .igouza. Tel 301 0319. 15 
Feb. 7pm. 

Lecture by Geoffrey Martin, for- 
mer Edwards professor of Egyp- 
tology, University College; Lon- 
don. 

All information correct at time 
of going to press. However, it re- 
mains wise to check with venues 
first, since programmes, dates 
and times are subject to change 
at very short notice. 

Please telephone or send in- j 
formation uj Listings, Al-Ahram i 
Weekly, Galaa St, Cairo. Tel 
5786064. Fax 5786089/833. 


Complied by 

Injy EUCashef , 
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Culture 11 



Mohamed Shebl looks back, at .ttie innovative 
acting career of Adel Adham, : who died, last, week 


Adel Ad h a m had been called the prince by so many peo- 
ple for so Jong that some of Eiis public came to. beheve 
that his origins actually were noble and that he was the 
descendent of a long and lordly line. Nothing could 'be-' 
finther from the truth. He was boh) on 8 March, 1928, in 
. the Gumruk (customs) area, a popular quarter of Alejfc- 

• andria, to a respectable though by no means affluent mid- " 
dle-cldss family. 

Adham's working life began in the Alexandria cotton, 
exchange. His upbringing in a popular quarter, combined •; 
with his early introduction into business circles, probably 
contributed to his later, uncanny' ability to portra y char-' 
actexs fromthe-many different strata of Egyptian society.-' 

• This, combined with.hisnear obsession with American 
cowboy films, helped formulate the character and style ' 
of his acting. Adham was particularly- devoted to- the act-" 

- ing styles of -Richard Widmark and Lee Marvin. 

Certainly -Adham developed an acting method .that was 
distinctively his own, and which marked a radical de- 
parture from the characterisations of his contemporaries. . 
From the outset of his acting career, in Hal Anna Mag- 
' nouna (Ain I Mad) 1964; directed by Ahmed Diaa El- 


and ask him to read out 
the lines carefully. . He 
would roll the Words sev- 
eral times on his tongue, 
mull Over them for sever- 
al minutes, then declare, 
“this is what I'm going to 
say No director or 
script", writer ever pro- 
tested because ihey were 
sure that Adham was 
-walking for’ the character' 
and not Against the film; . 
They were always' sure of 
his sincerity and candour 
and consequently usually 
let him have his way. In- 
deed, any changes made 
were usually to the ben- 
efit of the script . 

This is not to say that 
all Ms roles were screen 


Din, Adham was able to introduce a totally new kind of gems. As a matter of fact 


villain to the Egyptian screen. Before Adham the villains 
in Egyptian cin ema had . been bad through aid through. 


They were archetypal baddies. They were as bad as Mid 
could 


i be. They wore black clothes with huge diamond 
solitaires on their fingers. They cocked their heads, 
arched their eyebrows and in viper-like whispering lisps 
delivered lines that were often translated. Word for word, 
from Hollywood melodramas. 

Adham, with huge success, transformed - such car- 
icatures into the anti -villain. Tbere'he was’ with a turtle- 
neck sweater. tighLcorduroy trousers and pre- Woodstock 
jackets, looking for all tie world like a refugee from Car- 
naby street. And what's more, be got away with it 

His first film, although it featured screen faeavies like 
Kama! El-Shenawi, Samira Ahmed and HuSsein Riad; 
was remarkable becanse it established the cbaracter that 
not only A dham would continue to play, but which 
would influence a whole generation of actors tra screen, 
on the tube and even on du radio, ,-ir, V ^ } > 

Adham’s second film served to-rcfoftfoe%ts handling 
of the had guy. In Fatah Shaza ( Deviant Girt) 1964. 
based on the story of British call girl Christine Keeler, in 
the headlines at the tune because of her relationships 
with the British Minister of Defence 1 John Profomo, foe 
Soviet military attache and t*- -fe&dtr ^-©tfaer political 
characters, Adham played StepfeeB'^Waa&'foe dbctoi/ 
J&Cj 

down the government of Hi 

In foe Egyptian film vereioa^ifefetii^^ was 
thoroughly diluted. But just tire-same ft was'slappedwiih 
an aduhs-ooly censorship ratiagah&he^ got off 
the ground. Today it is seen, only is j^ttfrfofeteperiniro 
of seedy theatres foat senrenfbur or morefflinsper eve- 
ning. Adel Adham's role, however, £$ pot go unnoticed 
"at foe time, fn his portrayal Of StephCn'WaRi became a 
stylish ytihin and for the second time Adham had por- 
trayed a totally amoral character and won foe sympathy 
of the audience. 

A pattern had been set which was. to be followed for 
three decades and almost 300 feature films. JEfis only de- 
parture fiomthis pattern was when he was tailed upon to 
: play his second ' speciaii$v-> the "me 'alem or 

traditional popular capitalist Befbre Adham 

• the screen me ‘alem was alw»y5*p<Ktrayed as 

foul mouthed, - vulgar, creature 

who reeked of garlic and ch^'Tiqiior and 1 
had a fixation 'with belly daiHSs&Adfaara did 
away with all that in one strafe? Adham con- 
centrated on his ability to convince via fecial - 
expressions sndverbal delivery. 

Over foe years Adham developed^ rapport 
with the audience who transformed him into 

• a star. Nor did he ever ignore his public. 

Some actors, when foe call comes' to di- 
versify, just move on come what may. Fans 
are the last thing they consider. Adham, how- 
ever. understood what foe audience expected 
of him. And he refused to fetfoem down. ' 

Some critics have written that Adham con- 
■ Jsidered himself an amateur up to the last rno- 
. mem, and tint he followed every word and 
. syllable of a script with devout and feverish meticulous- 
- ness. Nothing cbrtdbe farther from foe truth. Maybe in 
the heyday of his first 200 or so films, when he tardy 
had. time to be selective or attempt to rewrite dialogue, 
be indulged in such rote practices.' But later in his career 
; Adham developed a. ritual that he followed tq r foe end. He 
would sit with the 1st assistant director or dialogue coach 



Adham, in bis later years, 
expressed regret at more 
titan half foe films he 
made. Some of them were 
exceptionally bad. spe- 
cially those made durmg 
his flight from Egypt in 
the aftermath of the six- 
day .war. h was in 1967 
that Atfoam, along with 
many other actors, ac- 
tresses, directors, pro- 
ducers and technicians, 
feeling that cinema had 
been dealt a fetal blow 
from which there would 
be no recovery, moved en 
-masse; jo .Beinit Together 
foe y x h omcd otrt scares of 
forgettable films. 

- Adham. starred in sever- 
al White elephants, in- 
ane particularly 
film, fhot be^ 
tween -Beintt and Kuwait, 
foat almost dashed his eo-_ 
ins. jWijjr. Qf course one. 
mjgjttT-mgue tkrt-’sonre- 
thmgrgood came out of. 
this period, namely Ad- 
bam's decision to revise 
his career 1 development. 

His rides, even the ones - 

with the omniscient villain, underwent a qualitative 
transformation. In feet some of them have become clas- 
sics of the genre. His performances in Al-Kha ena (The 
Aduhress, 1 965) , as Julius Ceasar in Fares Bani Harridan 
(Tte Knight of Bahi Ham dan. 1966. Niazi Mustapha), in 
Al-Mozneboun (The GiiUties, 1970, Said Maizoukl 
Tharthara fawq AI-Nil (Gossip on the Nile, 1971, Huss- 
ein Kamal), Jmra "a Ghalabat Al-Shaylan (A Woman 


(Wedad the Gypsy. 1983, Ahmed Yehya) all confirmed 
bis popular appeal. 

It was in this last film foat Adham effected a change in 
the direction of his career. Based on a musical play of die 
same name written by Galil El-Bindari that bad been 
staged years earlier and which bad presented Adel Ad- 
ham with his solitary stage experience, foe text went 
through major.alterauons to accen t ua te foe heroic role of 



The prince of dariknese Adham's three-decade career embraced a variety of roles, but it was as foe charismatic vDlatifan that be acquired stw status 


Who Beat foe Devil, 1971, Yehya El-Alami). Al-Hob 
Taht Al-Maaar (Love Under the Rain, 1972, Hussein Ka- 
mal), Hqfeya Ala GisrAl-Dahab (Barefoot on a Bridge 
of Gold, 1977, Atef Salem); .4siad Wa Abend (Masters 
and.' Slaves, 1978. 'Ah’ Reda), : Al-Bo’assa (Les Mis- 
erables, 1979, Atef Salem), Al Shavian Yaez (Wisdom of 
the Devil, 1981,;Ashnif Fahmi) and Wedad Al-Ghazeya 


foe masses as opposed to foe “corrupt and evil people in 
the palace", in this case foe prince portrayed by Adham. 
The role, incidentally, served to enhance foe notion that 
Adel Adham was indeed a prince of noble stock. 

After Wedad Adham moved into me'alem territory in 
the films Borg Al-Madabngh (The Tower of Tanneries) 
1983. Al-Forn (The Bakery') 1984, Al-Sqyed Eshta (The 


Hippopotamus) 1985, and Al-Tha’dbm (The Vipers) 
1986. 

In between, though, Adham was fast developing a 
comic persona in a series of roles that found favour with 
a mass audience both inside Egypt and out These in- 
clude Ganab Al-Safir (His Excellency foe Ambassador) 
1966, Sareq Al~Malavin (Thief of Millions) 1968, Akhtar 
Ragol Fel Aalam (The Most Dangerous Man in foe 
Wand) 1968, all directed by Niazi Mustafa. 

Though he was still playing the raffish vil- 
lain on and off, more substantia] roles grad- 
ually came his way, including the deaf and 
mute half-wit in Al-Maghool (The Un- 
known), the vicious and over-sex ed con- 
cenge in Saheb Al-Edara Bawab AJ-Emarah 
(His Excellency the Concierge of foe Build- 
ing), foe blood thirsty gardener in Bustan Al- 
Damm (Garden of Blood) 1989, and foe hap- 
py go-lucky capitalist who didn't gave a 
damn in Mohamed Khan’s Supermarket. He 
also starred in the Egyptian adaptation of 
Driving Miss Daisy, Sawaq Al-Hanem. 

Tragically Adham’s last screen per- 
formance was in the disappointing Al-Raya 
Al-Hamra (Red Banner) of 1994. Yet even 
with a dud script the agmg scoundrel Adham 
managed to pull off die only entertaining per- 
formance in an otherwise disastrous film. 

In foe end Adel Adham will be remembered for his 
funny, outrageous and lovable portrayals of the charming 
villain, his development of an unparalleled rapport with 
his public and his creation of a style that was later to be 
followed and mimicked by hundreds of screen and tele- 
vision villains. His passing away deprives Egyptian cin- 


ema of one of its most popular exponents. 


Books 


“Plata HatA 


Recently I was invited to 
give a talk on British trav- 
ellers to Egypt at foe Na- 
tional Library (Dar Al- 
Kutub). Rummaging 
through my collection of 
books on Egypt 1 realised 


the predicament 1 was in. It 
>tdd be 


would be no exaggeration 
to say that hundreds of 
books have been written by 
British visitors to Egypt. I 
use foe word visitors rather 
than traveller s because 

many of them were more 
than just birds of passage 
who came to foe country 
for a glimpse of its monu- 
ments and a spell of re- 
laxation in warmer climes. 
Indeed very many authors 
lingered here for years rath- 
er than weeks or months. 

The vast' number of 
books, and foe renown of 
many of their authors, led 
me to suggest to Ibrahim 
El-Moaliim, owner and 
ch airm an of Al-Shorouq 
Publishing House, the pub- 
lication of a number of 
these books in translation 
— a suggestion he wel- 
comed wholeheartedly. 
Among foe works, selec- 
tions from which the an- 
thology should reproduce if 
it is to be at all repre- 
sentative, 1 would cite 
Lane’s Manners and Cus- 
toms of the Modem Egyp- 
tian, Stanley Lane- Poole's 
Story of Cairo, WM Thack- 
eray's Notes of a Journey 
from Comhill to Grand 
Cairo, supplemented, of 
course, by works by-non 
British writers such as 
Marie Twain and Flaubert. 

The sheer magnitude of 
these “Egyptian" books is 
paralleled by foe vast va- 
riety of themes and aspects 
they tackle. Certain pas- 
sages have engraved them- 
selves on my mind to the 
extent that I regularly look 
them up. Of these, the 
sheer excess of Florence 
Nightingale's epithets on 
Cano has always haunted 
me: “foe rose of cities, the 
garden of the desert, the 
pearl of Moorish archi- 
tecture, foe feirest, really 
foe feirest, place of earth 
below.” 

Another favourite of mine 
Lady Lucie DufF- 
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Gordon's Letters from 
Egypt. She was 40 when 
she came to Egypt, where 
she lived until her death 
seven years later. Duff- 
Gordon decided to live with 
the peasants. Her keen ob- 
servations show her em-. 
pafoy with foe people and, 
Hke Lane's observations, 
serve as a record of an 
Egypt that no longer exists. 
In a touching passage she 
remarks on foe similarities 
in religious moral codes: 
“In feet I am very much 
puzzled not to discover the 
slightest difference between 
Christian and Muslim mo : 
rality or belief. No one at- 
tempts to apply different 
standards of morals or piety 
to a Muslim and a Copt". 

But let me leap across 
several decades and a hand- 
ful of unforgettable books 
to reach modem times. For 
insights on Egypt by twen- 
tieth century British writ- 
ers, one could turn to E M 
Forster’s Alexandria ; A 
History and a Guide , Alan 
Moorhead’s African Tril- 
ogy, Olivia Manning's Le- 
vantine Trilogy and, last 
but not least, Robin Fed- 
den’s Egypt, Land of the 
Valley. This last I would 
particularly commend for 
the vastoess of the scope of 
Fedden’s undertaking and 
foe warmth with which he 
writes about the country. 
The time, I believe, is ripe 
for an anthology that would 
bring foe insights of these 
writers, in Arabic, to Egyp- 
tian readers. 


Mursi Saad El-Din 


Butterflies and moulids 


Mahmoud El-Wardanl reviews a selection of 

the past month’s most interesting publications 


■ Mawalid Most Al-Mahrousa iMou&k of Egypt foe Blessed), 
A raft Abdou AIU Cairo: Ain Lil-Dirassat wa M-Biboufo Al-'. 
Insaaiya Wa'Al-Igtima’ia, 1 995 . _• • , . - t . 


been published in its entirety in a single volume. 


■ Ujyq Al-Khitab Al-Naqdi (The Horizon of Ihe Critical 
Discotffsei, Sabri Hafez, Cairo: Dar Sbarqiyat, 1996 


: ItWoddtaMdeeddifficMtforone.tofipd*^ . 

there is no maulid being celebrated in any parr of Egypt In- This volume brings together a number of essays by attic 
numerable are the nioitliw ^ Muslim and Christian, and foe shrines . Safari Hafez on critical theory, os well as applied readmgs. 
of saints in foe country- Tn this volume,- Arafe Abdou seeks to 
present an overview of these festivaK-siarting with the moidUT of 
the Prophet and foe development in foe 
the Fahmid.era to foar of King Fa™*- 
moulids of Al-Sayed Al-Badawi, Al-ShazlvAl-Sheikh. Ahmed 

. . a i rt*. _ * j? t . m- niall rac m nrttv* Mn Tmu. 


Is He analyses foe Lmk oetween pqpmar suu»uanu. uk 

mouitt, as organised by foe Central Admimsti^onfOT Sufi Sects. 
Ihe author derates foe final chapter of the book to foepopufer by-, 
fief in foe intercession of foe sains, and tta nfoalsand methods 
' employed in seeking it. In this connection, he also dads with the - 
Swl court, which foe fei&ful beheve isJield tojpok-mtp foe ; . 
injustices to which they we subjected. 


Among hisr essays on theory are ones on inter-textuality 
and the semiotics of literary texts, an introduction to the 
sociology of literature, foe functions of critical discourse 
and , foe literature of the Other. As for foe section of ap- 
plied readings* it brings together critiques of works by 
Gunter Grass, Adonis, 'Karaai Abou Deeb, Ed war El- 
Kbarrat, Mahmoud Shaker and Fadwa Malri-Douglas. 
The volume bears foe hallmark of Safari Hafez’s work:' 
methodological rigour and a keen concern for foe vital is- 
sues of Arab culture. 


_j Sirat Al-Zaher Beibars, Cairo: General Egyptian Book Organ- 
isation, 1996 . *■■■■-■ 


■ Ahmed Hegira, Al Sha'ir M-Mu'asir (Ahmed Hegazi, 
: Contemporary Poet), Mustafa Nassif, Cairo: General 
Egyptian: Book Organisation. 1996 


The epic of Al^Zaher Beibars, unlike foe myifed^foer oral epirc 
J^Sedand narrated by unkirottti stoiytelte ste^outas be- 
'mo eSlusivelv Eeypti&n. Th e unfoldjtn. Egypt and foe^ 
Thfr hero. here »;tta^gypti.^arifep . 

ttaWWof dfe. ^ 

endary status' in the po^ 

n 'I. uoc'Vuw been recited in- cafes m celebration of toe hero 
nonara* of 'fois volume does not denve solely ftam ji 

g^^rSTepic but because it is foe first time ^epre tas- 


Mustafa Nassif here provides a distinguished study of foe 
poetry of Ahmed Abdel-Moeti llegan who has been writ- 
ing since the early fifties and has left an indisputable im- 
print on the modem Arab poem. Tire study is In seven 
chapters:’ tabling among other things foe poefs linguistic 
mhovation. 


\w.; 





Bin Bella speaks oat in this 
book. The book consists of a 
lengthy interview with Bin 
Bella by Libyan writer 
Sarny Latif on such topics as 
current straggles, na- 
tionalism and umversaHsm, 
the chang in g world order 
and relations with the West, 
and finally on cultural heg- 
emony. The reader cranes 
to foe conclusion that Bid 
Bella considers foat foe 
main issue currently at stake 
fra Arabs vis-i-vis foe West 
is primarily a cultural and 
intellectual one. 


ing}y spare language. 


■ Al-lsharai Al-Rahiya (Divine Signs), Abu Hayan Al-Tawhidi, 
ed Abdel-Rahman Badawi, Cairo: Hay’ai Qusour Al-Tbaqafe, 

1996 


The second book in the Zakhair (Treasures) series, launched 
recently by Hay ’at Qusour Al-Thaqafe, is a rare manuscript of 
Abu Hayan Al-Tawhidi’s Al-Isharat Al-Ilahiya (Divine Signs), 
edited by Dr Abdel-Rahman Badawi. The revival of interest in 
Al-Tawhidi owes not little to foe commemorative festival re- 
cently held in Cairo — a revival all foe more ironical since 
this master of Arab prose who lived in great poverty in the 4th 
century AH was not given any acknowledgment except re- 
cently. 


■ Sayd Al-Farashax (Catch- 
ing Butterflies), Mohamed 
Saleh, Cairo: General Egyp- 
tian Book Organisation. 
1996 


■F{ A l-Fikr Al-Massri AJ-Hadith : Muhawalat Fi I'adat Al-Tafsir 
(On Modem Egyptian Thought Towards Re- interpretation), Ez- 
zat Qurani, Cairo: General Egyptian Book Organisation, 1995 


Sayd Al-Farashat (Catching Butterflies) 


W'Jstirdnd Al-Mustaqbal (Reclaiming foe Future), Cairo: Dar -AI- 
? Mustaqbal A1-; Arabi. 1995 


Leader of tire Algerian Revolution, first president Of independent 
Algeria, 'living under bouse arrest for almost -20 years, Ahmed 


Sayd Al-Farashat (Catching 
Butterflies) is the third poet- 
ry collection by Mohamed 
Saleh. Indeed, the poems in 
this volume should not be read as discrete entities fed rather as 
an organic .unity that seeks to portray an apprehensive, bereft 
state of being. The volume can be considered a landmark on the 
current scene of foe prose poenrin Egypt fra despite the appar- 
ent simplicity, Mohamed Saleh is unique in foregrounding foe. 
concision of scenes .and exploring knowledge through an exceed- 


ln this, Ms most recent book, Ezzax Qurani reinterprets foe cul- 
tural concepts of lire homeland, foe nation and foe citizen in mod- 
ern Egypt He presents a comparative study between Rife'a AJ- 
Tahtawi’s Takhlis Al-Ibriz FI Talkhis Barix (Extracting Gold in 
the Description of Paris) and Abdulla Fikri’s Irshad Al-Alhab Ila 
Mahasin Oroba (Guiding Souls to the Virtues of Europe). He 
also discusses foe stance towards Egyptian nationalist demands 


adopted by Al-Urm Al-Wuthqa, foe newspaper produced by Ga- 
ma! Ad-Din Al-Aigani and Al-Sheikh Mohamed Abdou in 1884. 


He then turns to foe concept of AJ-Ganri'a Al-lsiamiya between 
1876 and 1909. The following chapters. tackle, in more general 
terms, Egyptian thought vis-4- vis foe West between 1798 and 
1914. 
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Sights and sounds 
of Ramadan 

“ARE you going to Al-Husseio tonight?” is a ques- 
tion repeated every day in Ramadan. There are many 
reasons why one shouldn’t go; the absence of parking 
space, die crowds, the difficulty of finding a place to 
sit in one of the better caf&s. But somehow there is al- 
ways someone who wants to go because he/she has 
not been this year or because it was so much fun yes- 
terday when he/she went with another group. 

As soon as we arrive, regrets to have given in one 
more time set in. Cars have to be left in the most pre- 
carious parking spots with the assurance than upon 
our return we will find the little white paper (the 
French call it a butterfly) stuck to our window. “Is a 
parking fine LE10 or LE50?" asks someone. Does it 
matter? The crowds close in on us. Was it really as 
bad as this yesterday? Nobody seems to remember. 
We hang on to each other. The Gbouri theatre is out 
of the question, has been for the past three nights. 
We wander a little — if stepping on many feet can be 
called wandering. The cafes are full, people spilling 
everywhere. “I told you so,” is beard every time at 
this point Invariably however a waiter beckons. He 
can accommodate ten people where two, in normal 
times, would feel severely claustrophobic. The small- 
est of tables is now balancing our drinks which have 
instantly appeared from across the little passage. A 
pungent smell of incense mixes with that of the to- 
bacco in the shishas. We relax. Someone attempts to 
reach for his shisha wedged between two chairs. 
■Don’t move,” warns a voice. Too late. The sentence 
is drowned in the sound of shattered glass. All is well, 
a smiling waiter tells us cheerfully, replacing the 
spilled dnnk and we proceed to “enjoy” the rest of the 
evening promising ourselves that never again... But 
tomorrow someone will ask the question and we will 
all troup once more to Al-Hussein having forgotten 
the inconveniences which pave the way to these tradi- 
tional Ramadan ni gh ts. 



When Paul McKenna taps your shoulder and says, 
“You are a monkey”, you will not take offense. 
Rather, you will rubber up your Ups, scratch your 
armpits and screech noisily. When he hands you a 
broom and tells you it's a beautiful woman (or man), 
you will nuzzle the brush, sniff its scent, and spout 
“She’s got everything in the right place.” Everyone 
will laugh; McKenna will pocket his cheque; ami af- 
ter alL, quite reasonably, you will feel like a prat 
Paul McKenna is a stage hypnotist and a thorn in 
the side of those who are seeking legitimacy for the 
use of hypnosis in medicine. His style of entertain- 
ment coupled with Svengaii-type films and lit- 
erature, leaves most people distrusting hypnotists 
and hypnosis in general. “A stage hypnotist gives the 
impression of having special powers, which is not 
true,” says PoUy Cunningham, a hypnotherapist res- 
ident in Cairo. “And because be has to be ftmny, he 
aids up degrading people.” 

The common views are either that hypnotism is a 
con trick, or the wicked medium of unscrupulous de- 
bauchers. When Cunningham meets people socially 
their usual response is either a jokey “I'm not going 
to look you in the eyes ” or a worried “Can you make 
me do things 1 don’t want to do?” 

Well, can she? “No," she replies; “subjects will not 
respond to suggestions they are not predisposed to 
comply with.” Page' 62 of H aril and 's Medical and 
Denial Hypnosis by David Waxman, however, warns 
that “Whilst it is true that even in deep hypnosis 
some subjects may be able to resist suggestions of [a 
distasteful or objectionable] type, others will feel 
compelled to cany than out despite their dislike ” 

Hie contradiction arises, in part, from hyp- 
notherapists’ desire to reassure people about a phe- 
nomenon which has endured heavy prejudice 
throughout itsiang history, a prejudice which has re- 
sulted- in loo little research into a technique which 
has proven clinical benefits. Consequently, there are 
many theories about how hypnosis works, but not 
one that fully explains it 

The inducing of a trance for healing purposes has 
been used for centuries — foe practice is described 
on ancient Egyptian papyri. Religious cures are 
thought to work in a similar way to hypnosis. The 
ancient Greeks would visit the temples of the Gods to 
be cured; the bones of saints and fragments of foe 
cross were used similarly in mediaeval Europe; pil- 
grimages to Lourdes and Mecca are still common to- 
day. It is thought that the strong belief in a successful 
cure, combined with die trance-like state brought on 
by ritual fasting, religious ceremony and foe ecstasy 
of divine contact, produce the miraculous results. It 
was not until the late 18th century, when Franz Mes- 
mer was practising, that this type of healing was con- 
sidered possible without some form of magic or di- 
vine intervention. 

Mesroer was an Austrian doctor who cured people 
with a technique he called animal magnetism. Wear- 
ing lilac robes, he would fix subjects in foe eye and 
wave iron wands over them. His patients succumbed 
to fits of coughing, spitting and hysterical laughter 
inside what became known as The Hall of Compul- 
sions . He cured many illnesses, including paralysis 
and temporary blindness, but his foeatricahty and be- 
lief that it was his own power that created the results 


You are feeling 

d ro wsy 


Those interested in alternative medicine 
are often curious about hypnotism, but 
argues Howard Richardson, there is 
more to it than meets the eye 









led the medical profession to question his methods. 
Subsequently, the practice of magnetism in medicine 
was outlawed But it was already gaming popularity 
as an amusing spectacle at travelling fairs; hypnotism 
was relegated to the realms of side-show freaks, 
quackery, or. at best, to the fringes of formal med- 
icine. 

Individual doctors continued to experiment and 
write papers on the subject One theory likened the 
hypnotic state io hysteria — that it could be induced 
in men led to the abandonment of die belief that hys- 
teria was an exclusively female phenomenon caused 
by a displacement of foe womb. There was a surge 


may invoke fantasies which could prove com- 
promising and difficult to explain." Most therapists, 
therefore, prefer auditory methods. 

It is believed that everybody can be hypnotised; the 
basic requirements for success being that the subject 
is willing and relaxed, voluntary movement is limit- 
ed, and ideas other than those on which the attention 
should be focused are suppressed. 

In light hypnosis, respiration decreases.and simple 
suggestions will be acted on. By the time a subject is 
in deep hypnosis, his limbs will be flaccid and anal- 
gesia and amnesia can be achieved. The deepest 
stage is somnambulistic, when patients will open 



Sufoa, TDtUfwta 

Baked hommus 
and eggs 


Ingredients: 

1/4 kilo cooking hommus 
5 eggs 

one large onion (grated) 

1 cup tomato juice 

2 tbsp. tomato paste 
Butter 

Salt + pepper + allspice 
Method: 

Wash foe hommus and soak it 
in cold tap water for 4 hours. 
Remove and cover with clean 
water and boil until tender, 
(water used in soaking dry 
pulse should never be cooked 
with as it causes indigestion). 
In a cooking pan, melt some 
butter and fry the onion until 
golden. Pour over foe tomato 
juice and paste, season and 
simmer until it thickens. Add 
the hommus and leave to boil 
with the sauce for a quarter of 
an hour. Leave to cool, then 
pour into a hairing dish. Break 
each egg and place one by one 
on top of the hommus slowly, 
by making space with a spoon. 
Bake in a preheated medium 
oven until the eggs harden. 
Sprinkle on top of eggs some 
salt and pepper and serve with 
white cheese and an assorted 
dish of fresh green vegetables 
(lettuce, green pepper and cu- 
cumbers). An excellent meal at 
sohour. 

Moushtra Abdd-Malek 


of interest at the end of the 1 9th century because of 
the popularity of psychiatry, and again during the 
first world war, when, due to the shortage of psychi- 
atrists, hypnotism was used to relieve traumatic 
stress. But the subject remained largely ignored until 
the end of tins century. 

How does it work? Under hypnosis, the subject is 
in a condition somewhere between sleep and wake- 
fulness, wherein foe conscious mind is superseded by 
the unconscious, and propositions become acceptable 
without logical reason, i.e. the critical faculties are 
suspended. The condition is produced by the con- 
stant repetition of monotonous, rhythmical stimuli 
(either visual, auditory or tactile). This induces con- 
centration and the narrowing of attention. Visual 
stimuli (watches, reflected lights etc.) are considered 
too theatrical fixe hypnotherapists, and touch is not 
recommended because, according to Waxman, “it 


ttncutZ ievfet& 


Photo: Emad Abdel-Hadi 
their eyes, talk and move around normally, but re- 
main in a hypnotic trance. Electroencephalograph 
(ECG) recordings show patterns of consciousness in 
Light hypnosis, and of sleep in deeper trance. Blood 
pressure goes down and lymphocyte production in- 
creases (lymphocyte plays a role in cell-mediated im- 
munity). A study by scientists at Stanford University 
has revealed that cancer patients undergoing hypno- 
therapy have a survival rate double that of untreated 
patients. Possibly, h is thought, because of the 
strengthened immune system. 

Once analgesia is achieved there are obvious ben- 
efits: Polly Cunningham finds that hypnotism is a 
very effective aid to comfortable childbirth; dental 
procedures can be carried out, bums can be dressed, 
skin transplants given. Doctor Jack Gibson of 
county Kildare, Ireland, claims to have performed 
over 4,000 operations using hypnosis. In an inter- 


view with Therapist ma gmane in the S limm er of 
1994, be pointed out that “(using anaesthetic] we’d 
have to wait a long time ibrfoe stomach to empty but 
with hypnosis I could work straight away,” adding: 
“The amount of money saved was something enor- 
mous.” 

The power of suggestion on the subconscious mind 
allows great scope for the relief of psychosomatic Al- 
nesses or those where stress or anxiety play a part. Dr 
Gibson finds that “most asthmatics lose their attacks 
almost right away. Particularly the children.” Work 
by Freud, and later Pavlov, led to foe development of 
learning theory, which states that responses to situa- 
tions are learned, and that i napp r o p ri ate, un- 
acceptable or uncomfortable ones can be unlearned 
and replaced. Hypnosis moved towards treating the 
psychological cause, not the physical symptom. 
Therapists claim spectacular results in treating pho- 
bias, insomnia, obesity, addictions, andpsycbosexual 
problems. 

The best results are achieved when amnesia can be 
induced. Subjects are told to forget everything about 
the trance, and suggestions are made to be acted out 
after awakening, either at a given signal or time lapse 
— there are instances of post-hypnotic suggestion be- 
ing carried out years after instruction. 

Another technique, used for unlocking deeply- 
buried memories which may be the cause of stress or 
physical Alness, is age-regression, by which foe sub- 
ject is taken slowly back to the time vfoen a tranmatic 
incident occurred It is claimed that regression, not 
merely recollection, occurs. Regression is now used 
for forensic purposes by aiding victims or witnesses 
to recall events. In most countries outside the US 
such evidence is not deemed reliable enough to be ad- 
missible in court (David Waxman cautions that 
“Hypnosis has no facility for revealing the in- 
controvertible truth,” and subjects may confabulate' 
or willfully lie) but it has proved useful to police forc- 
es in the gathering of information. 

Hypnotherapists are opposed to stage hypnotists 
not only because they degrade people and trivialise 
foe technique, but because there are possible dangers. 
Hypnosis disturbs the balance of repressive safe- 
guards, which may result in suicidal or murderous 
impulses being heightened, and should therefore not 
be used on people suffering from schizophrenia, clin- 
ical depression or paranoia. Full patient histories 
should be made; something which entertainers are 
not qualified to do. 

In Britain, there are guidelines covering stage hyp- 
nosis, while some countries have banned it all togeth- 
er. One of those, Sweden, is at the forefront of formal 
use (over fifty percent of its dentists are trained hyp- 
notherapists), but there is still no bona fide diploma 
issued by any country in the world. Hypnotism, de- 
spite. its age, is still in its infancy. An enforceable 
code of ethics must be drafted to protect people from 
As possible misuse, and more research is needed to 
ensure its appropriate place in mainstream medicine. 
Those with experience are in no doubt about foe op- 
portunities on offer. Dr Gibson befieves that; in its 
own way, hypnotism is as effective as antibiotics: 
“Shutting one's qyes to the use of hypnotherapy,” he 
says, “is as unscientific as shutting one’s eyes to foe 
possible use of penicillin. 


The tale of the tail 

Nigel Ryan finds curiosity kills nothing at all 


AMhram Weekly 

ftnodoteond 

By Sarnia Abdermour 


The intoior of the Korean restaurant on the 
ground floor of foe Nile Zamalek Hotel strikes 
. a clever balance between function and comfort 
Tables are generously spaced and the decor is, 
for a “far eastern” restaurant remarkably re- 
strained. Above most of the tables are extractor 
fans, huge, beam-me-up-Scottie affairs, ever 
ready to extract the rather pleasant smell of bar- 
becuing beef. 

It is reassuring to walk down the few steps 
from the pavement and enter an unpretentious 
space that appears determined to do business 
quietly and efficiently. There is no background 
music, which is always a good sign, and the 
majority of customers are Korean, an even bet- 
ter sign. 

There is a simple rule of thumb when it 
comes to Korean-Chmese restaurants: con- 
centrate on tile Korean sections of the menu. 
This we did, and there was little that dis- 
appointed 

Order taken, and within minutes several 
difoes of vegetables had arrived on the table, 
on the house appetisers that included splendid 
courgettes fried in an egg batter along with the 
usual pickles and salads doused in chili. Soon 
after came on egg roll — a very eggy pancake 
rolled around strips of beef, onion, carrot, green 
pepper, squid and prawns. It was as neatly 
packaged as one could hope, and head and 
shoulders above die frozen spring rolls that nil 
too commonly feature on the menus of oriental 
restaurants. 

Korean pancake turned out to be another egg 
based dish — an omelette rather than pancake 
into which had been stirred spring onions, 
squid, prawns and beef It turned out to be rath- 


er an elegant affair, best eaten -quickly, of 
course, before the eggs had a chance to become 
rubbery. Fortunately this presented do prob- 
lems. Blink an eye and the dish was empty. 

I had ordered “beef tail soup with rice”, 
largely out of curiousity. Ox tail is a long haul 
dish. It requires cooking, more cooking, and 
then more — anything up to five hours if the 
marrow is to dissolve into the broth and the 
flesh fall away from the bone. One of the great 
influences on foe development of far eastern 
cuisines — particularly those of Japan. China 
and Korea — was the shortage of readily avail- 
able fuel. Time could be lavished on prepara- 
tion, but not on cooking, since fuel, if it was 
available in sufficient qnantity, would be pro- 
hibitively expensive. Hence the predominance 
of dishes where infinite attention is lavished on 
chopping, slicing and shaping vegetables, only 
to have them whisked around in a wok for 60 
seconds. 

I was intrigued as to how the ox tail would be 
served. It arrived in a broth containing Chinese 
radish, glass noodles, spring onions, and beaten 
egg. The broth itself was absolutely fine, as 
were the vegetables. The ox tail, though, was a 
little tough for my taste. Still, curiosity had 
been satisfied, alongside hunger, and all for a 
reasonable LE66. The meal was rounded off 
with slices of orange, compliments of the res- 
taurant. 

The service was excellent At this price one 
could wish for no more. 

Korean Restaurant, beneath the Nile Zamalek 
Hotel. 21 Al-Mahaad Al-Swissri, Sidkv Square. 
Zamalek. Tel 340 1646 


ACROSS 
1. God of Love (4) 

5. Dishonest person (5) 

10. Liquid failing as a result 
of grief (4) 

14. Mechanical repetition (4) 

15. A female reproductive or- 
gan (5) 

16. Hotchpotch (4) 

17. Declared (4) 

18. Ornamental screen along 
edge of gable (10) 

20. Follow (5) 

22. Carillon (4) 

23. Weather directions (3) 

24. Fill to the brim (4) 

27. Call up (4) 

29. Herb used to flavour 
soups and salads (7) 

32. lateen-rigged Arabian Sea 
ships (5) 

35. Go quickly (3) 

36. Determined gender (5) 

38. Flight of steps leading to 
river (4) 

40. Egg shaped (4) _ 
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Last week's solution 


42 Make merry (5) 

44. Indian dress (4) 

45. Greek for second (4) 

46. Surgical dressing used for 
drainage (5) 

48. Hang limply (3) 

49. Part of human leg (5) 

52. Tenants (7) 

54. Peruse (4) 

56. Tear to bit and pieces (4) 

57. Moke (3) 

60. European monetary unit 
(4) 

62. White heron (5) 

66. Retraction; solitude (10) 

70. Mite (4) 

71 . District (4) 

72. Half domesticated Aus- . 
Italian dog (5) 

73. Sisters (4) 

74. Wood now used in cabinet- 
making and formerly for bows, 
pL(4) 

75. Attack (5) 

76. Apparel (4) 

DOWN 

1. Gaelic language (4) 

2. Soft leather substitute for 
Morocco (4) 

3. Famous name in elevators 
(4) 

4. Inveigle (6) 

5. Pilfer (3) 

6. Eggs (3) 

7. costume (4) 

8. Incited (5) 

9. Face feature (6) 

10. Also (3) 


Pot 

P mi ii r Y 
Nuts and noodles 

I don’t remember when 1 started doubting my 
parents' omnipotence, but it must have been at 
quite an early stage. Whatever foe case may be, 
once I h* d ascertained their fallibility. I launched 
myself on a collision course with than. Min e wa s 
never a subtle rebellion. It consisted of shouting 
matches, the slamming of doors and hours of 
loud sobbing. Patience and diplomacy were alien 
to my character. A model student , however, I 
found support mipn g my teachers, a post-war 
. generation weaned on Bods Vian's Parents, je 
vouy hais. Although they might have had the par- 
ent-teacher meetings in mfnH, I was convinced 
they were on my side. Not that I bated my parents 
in the least On the contrary. But somehow I was 
allergic to absolute authority. “Because I raid so " 
would immediately make me snarl My brother 
g r i d sister bad a smoother time St home. 
They were rarely punished and seemed u> put up 
quite well with what I considered arbitrary de- 
cisions. I regp r rie ri them with contempt and rev- 
eled in tire notion that I alone was bad. 

One summer, however, when I was still in my 
early I found reason to change my mind 
about foe litde angels. 

My parents scanted a chalet in the Swiss 
mountains fox the holidays. They wanted a quiet 
time, and quiet it was. The local entertainment 
level was below zero. Tty as I might, I could not 
persuade them to depart for more interesting 
dimes. There were no friends to be had and I hat- 
ed long walks. Finally, with nothing better to do, 
I decided to concentrate wholeheartedly on my 
docile sibling s, and hatched a vague phut of ed- 
ucating them. Turning them into little rebels 
might be a worthwhile occupation, I mused. 
Maybe then my parents would think that their 
quiet time was no longer so quiet and we could 
go to a place by the sea. Upon closer observation, 
however, 1 discovered that there was more to my 
brother's and sister’s meekness than met the eye. 
They, too, were little soldiers fighting for in- 
dependence, but they had devised more devious 
alternative tactics in contrast to zny blitzkrieg 
policies. I soon forgot to be bored by the stiffness 
- of foe mountains and the s tfTlncc« rt y fake and 
dedicated myself to watching their antics. 

My brother went around the chalet every day 
with his tittle co ufou c tiu n kit, quietly un- 
screwing any not or bolt spotted by his scrutin- 
ising eyes. Chairs collapsed under foe weight of 
their occupants, doss of wardrobes came un- 
hinged at foe slightest provocation. The knobs of 
the stove disappeared, while the toilet over- 
flowed periodically. My brother kept a straight 
face throughout and Christian, the landowners' 
son, was summoned almost daQy to repair the 
damage under foe steady gaze of foe culprit My 
. mother had plans to tell foe real estate agent that 
Swiss honesty was grossly overrated; foe rent af- 
ter aU, was haitfly fort cheap. “They coold have 
made an effort for such a pnee," she kept telling 
my father as different fitting * ami fixtures col- 
lapsed. . • • • .’■* - • 

Christian must have had his own suspicions 
about the causes of the chalet’s rapid and seem- 
ingly self-induced degradation. He kept them to 
himself; however, but took up spying on us, 
perched in the huge tree find grew just outside 
oar windows. From his vantage point he must 
have had a chance one to day to observe my little 
sister waging her twm war mi a completely differ- 
ent front 

My sister was not into home redecoration. Her 
field was foe strict set of rules surrounding our 
meals. An active child, she cared little for food, 
and even less for food foe did not tike. Meals 
were served at regular intervals. We were neither 
consul te d run- allowed to abstain. Grave illness 
was foe only grounds on which we could claim 
lack of appetite, but then we had to keep to our 
bed until such time as we were ready to polish 
our plate. Opposed to both rules, my sister had to 
resort to survival tactics. On drat particular day, 
wbfle Christian had his eyes trained on our win- 
dows, foe found herself locked up in the dining 
room with a heap of cold noodles and in- 
structions not to leave until the contents of her 
plate had been transferred to her stomach. It took 
her an hour. Standing behind my mother when 
foe finally released my aster, I was a witness to 
foe emptiness of foe plate. I fancied that I was the 
only one to have seen foe noodles, neatly 
wrapped around my sister's neck and wrists un- 
der her shirt In the evening, however, Christian 
presented her with a small necklace of threaded 
berries. “You like?" he asked. *X)r maybe you 
pnrfer macaroni, ja?” 

Fayza Hassan 


1 1 ; Vivacity (4) 

12. Ventilates (4) 

13. Mount^ (4) 

19. Pretentious nonsense (4) 
21. Blunders (4) 

25. Confirm (4) 

26 . Mingles (5) 

28. Registers (4) 

29. Type of cat (5) 

30. Common land (5) 

31. Even (S) 

33. Moby Dick (5) 

34. Period of about 18 years 
between repetitions of eclipse 

35. Male ferret (3) 

37. Intimidate (3) 

39. Pinnacle '(3) 

41. Den (4) . 


Misplace (4) 

Weather directions <4) . 
Castrate (4) 

Goiffirre(6) 

Sharpening (6) 

Pump off (5) 

In another direction (4) . 
Progenitor; Your Majesty 


. Stiff barley or oat bristles 

i 

. Debauchee (4) 

. Small spirit heating vessel 

I - • , - : 

. Star, jumbled (4) 

.owns (3) 

. A generation (3) . - 

; Altotmentufland (3) 
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! The winds of environmental change are blowing 
in Egypt but, asks Tarek El-Tablawy, are 
. they strong enough to dean the air over Cairo 

®°°^ { t ea i °f consternation, frustration and dedication that 
approaches environmental reform In Egypt A ge- 
ologist by trade, El-Gazzar found himself, over the course of his rawer 
spanning more than 20-years, drawn to environmental issiM* 

His interest, however, goes much deeper than that of the generic ttee- 
hugger. El-Gazzar, who. is the chairman of the Environmental Pro-* 
tecnon and Dwelopment Society in die Pyramid Gardens, is also die 
1 fellow who raised a stink when the government proposed to build foe 
King Road project around the pyramids, prompting UNESCO, the 
kn!ght m pale blue armour, to get involved. As a result. President Hosni 
Mubarak intervened, the entire Giza Plateau was dratered a protected 
r OD ^i S ^ ** Road was rerouted: This may have been a battle won 
for El-Gazzar, but the war is for from over. 

Although the government has launched a variety of green initiatives 
designed to go hand- in-band with the economic reform programme 
picked off m 1991, El-Gazzar is not really impressed.The environment 
I s not their first priority," he declared. “Wbat politicians need or require 
comes first, then comes the environment." 

■ There is a strong measure of truth to what he says. Like man y other 
developing nations, Egypt has laid down a long paper trail of environ- 
mental legislation. Unfortunately, h has been just that — a paper trail. 
“There is Law 48 of 1982 which deals with the protection of the Nile, 
and Law 38 which deals with solid waste disposal,** explained Doaa Ab- 
dei-MetaaJ of foe Egyptian Environmental Affairs Agency (EEAA). 
The EEAA is the body charged with the onerous task of developing en- 
vironmental policies in Egypt “Law 48, unfortunately, is generally con- 
sidered to be one of the laws that have not been applied; foe grace pe- 
riod it specified for industrial compliance was too short and the water 
purity standards, unrealistic, 7 ' she said. 

It was not until 1992, when the Environmental Action Plan fEAP) 
wa£ devised by the EEAA, that a substantive reform effort was truly un- 
dertaken. The EAP, which would later give birth to Law 4 of 1994, 
tailed for die total phase-out of energy subsidies by 1995, the intro- 
duction of a gasoline tax after 1995, reduction of foe level of lead in 
gasoline, establishing a vehicle emission certification process, for- 
mulating air emission policies and developing public awareness of foe 
Serious impact of air pollution. These measures may have come a little 
too late but, argue many, they are a step in foe right direction. 

I Ej-Gazzar, however, remains unconvinced. “Officials wfll tell you we 
are doing something, but this is just on paper. It will never happen," he 
argued. Looking at the task ahead, it is easy to understand El-Gazzar’s 
scepticism. Figures stored away in the archives of various ministries, as 
well as those disclosed in several theUniled States Agency for Inter- 
national Development (USAID) co mpara t i ve risk assessment reports, 
jrveal that air pollution levels in Cairo are five to ten time s greater than 
those in the l/S for example, and are the highest recorded among foe 
world's 20 mega cities. Other statistics reveal that on average,' 16,000 
people per year die as a result of illness brought on by suspended par- 
ticulates and three to nine work days per person, per year, are lost due to 
jwlJution-related illness. Moreover, foe pollution from industries, diesel 
fuels, power plaids, construction, trash burning, desert dust and lead 
cause higher blood pressure, anemia, kidney disease and impaired fertil- 
i by in adults. In children, it causes increased rates of infant mortality and 
loss of intelligence. In feet, rates of lead concentration in Cairo are 
astounding, 1.9-10.0 micro g rams per cubic metre (UgAn3). Compar- 
ably, this figure is foe highest recorded anywhere in foe world, and 
[note than three times that of lead in Bangkok and Mexico City; — two 
of the world's most polluted cities- 

i Reciting these figures to El-Gazzar will only promp t him to give you 
a ‘Tell me something I don't already know" look. But Salah Hafez, 
head of foe EEAA is more diplomatic — and optimistic. The main prob- 
lem!, according to Hafez, is one of enforcing realistic standards. And 
this: he says, can only be accomplished in a piece-meal fashion in con- 
junction with a public awareness campaign. 

“We're trying to implement a “command 'and control' method where- 
by attainable goals are set and the public is given ample time to comply 
with them," said Hafez. Feasbility and ample time, in this case, are 
lowter-than-intemational standards and a three-year grace period for 
compliance with vehicle emission controls. “Mainly this is because 60- 
70 per cent of the cars on the roads in Greater Cairo would feil Eu- 
ropean emission standards. IE over foe next few years, we can tackle foe 
issue with about 25 per cent of the cars, then this is a step in tbe right di- 
rection." 

In feet. Law 4 of 1994 is basically a stepping stone to enforceable en- 
vironmental policy-making. The law, winch is dubbed as the first uni- 
fied piece of Egyptian environmental legislation, is designed to 
strengthen the role of foe EEAA, set environmental impact procedures, 
emission standards, and other standards for toxic waste disposal, chem- 
[ ical spraying, open burning and other industrial waste disposa l . Along 
with tbeexecutrve regulations of the law which were passed in 1995. 

I foe way the EEAA plans to enforce these guidelines is through public 
I awareness campaigns, feasibility studies and impact assessment reports. 

• "Unlike in developed countries, foe public in developing countries must 
be made aware of tbe law and its ramifications through appropriate me- 
diums such as television, radio or the print media,"moted Hafez. 

On paper, this policy is sound, but by Hafez's own admission, much 
of this PR programme is in tbe preparatory stage: “We're still doing a 
lot of preparatory work right now," he said But in terms of the nuts and 
bolts of foe law, foe provisions and requirements are clearly spelled out 
Hafez explained that the law gives new and established industries a 
three-year grace period to comply with ft. If they feil to do so after this 
period, the EEAA can negotiate an extension of tbe grace period with 
tbe 'industries. They could qualify for two consecutive one-year exten- 
sions. 

“For industries to qualify for the grace period tbey must prove that 
they have begun to comply and simply need the time to complete im- 
pact assessment or to taiga problem areas." explained Hafez. “But, in 
the end it's their problem, oat ours, although ft is in our best interest to 
help them take decisive action.".If, after the extension of the grace pe- 
riod, the industries have yet to comply, then foe EEAA cm initiate legal 
action against them, but only after contacting the ministry under whose 
purview the factory or business fells. 

Such an arrangement has the potential of pitting the EEAA at logger- 
heads with various ministries which may deem- it in their interest to 
overlook the transgressions of an industry. But, says Hafez, “We're not 
afraid to step on the ministries' toes and show our teeth." However, die 
responsibility for enforcement, he adds, does not fell only on foe shoul- 
ders of the EEAA. “If the law was designed to enable us to have direct 
contact, then we would be responsible for foe environment; we're not 
responsible for tbe environment," be said “We’re there to enforce com- 
pliance, not to do other people’s jobs for them. We're operating from a 
polluter-based principle," clarified Hafez. 

“The businesses and foe respective ministries know their respective 
industries better than we do." As such, foey are responsible for de- 
signing an environmentally-frtendly system and complying with foe Ex- 
ecutive Regulations. Tbe EEAA, be adds, is there to advise, assist and 
finally, if nothing else works, to penalise. . 

Assisting foe EEAA in its quest for clean air and bflhataa-fiee water 
is USAID. An official at USAID’s environmental programme explained 
that to date, USAID has either sponsored funded or spearheaded sever- 
al initiatives such as the Source Receptor Study which began this 
month, the Law 4 Awareness Campaign, foe Vehicle Tune-up Pro- 
gramme which is designed to lower caibon dioxide emissions from cars 
and increase foel efficiency and foe Air Emissions Regulations Assess- 

m SSeElAA^s activities, USAID’s plans are designed to tackle the 
country's environmental problems from a grass roots l eveL P ublic 
awareness is a priority, as are realistic standards ana facilitating com- 
oliance. But officials at USAID are more pragmatic. "Bureaucracy ■ 
doesn't move at the speed of light" said foe USAID official implying 
that it's best to approach this issue with a bit of patience. 

As El-Gazzar notes, these reforms seem weH-intenhooed albeit over- 
due Hafez denies that foe legislation was enacted as a result of pressure 
bv dono r agencies to see Egypt devise a tangible emraonmem^ policy 
because foey were no longer willing to throw good money after bad 
BuL said foe USAID official. “There was some encouragement on the 
part of donor counties to see Egypt embark on a sustainable envuon- 

m ^jraS! n towe V er, implies that foe planning process is not just 
for foture endeavors but also encompasses 
] shortcomings. And of those, there arc mmy. Tlje 6fo of October City 
LTcase in point" said El-Gazzar. That city, he said is built on a 
: I0-tSmetrc Ever of shale and day which is impenmable and unable 
« ateKS Sconce tb/ several already 

wintered or being built go on-line, waste disposal will be a major 
nmhlern The potential consequences will be that the foundations of 
"SI rca lWeov* a decade, 

“We've heard these claims, said Hafez, Trot they haven t been 
verified.'” 
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Prime pollutants: poisonous fumes fizzing into the open air represent a serious health hazard and a d*raq^to,tfae environment 


Dust in the wind 


Efforts to reduce industrial pollution in Helwan 
may mean that residents of the district finally get 
a breath of fresh air, writes Jasmine Maklad 


Driving into the industrial district of Helwan 
you are more often than not greeted by dust, 
lots of dust. In feet, millions and millions of 
dust particles from cement factories hang sus- 
pended in the air around Helwan, creating a 
gloomy and uncomfortable atmosphere, to say 
the least Passers-by might feel irritation to foe 
eyes, throat nose and perhaps skin. But for the 
residents of this and nearby areas, tbe pro- 
longed effects of this dust can be much more 

damaging . . 

Present day Helwan, a major suburb south of 
Cairo, is a far ay from what ft used to be a few 
decades ago. In the 1940s and 1950s it was an 
ideal place for picnics, with many public gar- 
dens, sulphur baths and an adjoining hotel for 
tbe resort's visitors. 

For those who live in Helwan now, tbe sta- 
tistics do not look good. A survey of areas close 
to the cement factories in Helwan showed that 
29 per cent of school children suffer from lung 
diseases, compared to nine per cent in rural ar- 
eas. Moreover, the mortality rate due to chest 
diseases in Helwan is 19 per cent for all social 
classes. Other reports have shown that environ- 
mental conditions in Helwan cause significant- 
ly higher incidence of respiratory disease, bron- 
chitis and asthmatic bronchitis, than other areas 
of greater Cairo. 

An extremely high level of particulate matter 
(PM) creates this health risk (particulate matter 
represents a broad class of chemically and 
physically diverse substances that exist as dis- 
creet particles suspended in air). Concentrations 
of suspended particles in Helwan have been re- 
corded at levels 10 times any standards set to 
protect residential industrial areas, according to 
a report by tbe Project in Development and tbe 
Environment (PRIDE), an American consulting 
firm. And it is -die three cement factories there 


which are largely responsible: “Every year they 
dump over two million metric tonnes of dust 
into foe sky," the report stated. 

Over 10 years after discovering the health 
risks and environmental damage the Helwan 
cement factories were causing, something is fi- 
nally being done about ft. To safeguard the en- 
vironment, Law 4 of 1994 set standards for foe 
maximum permissible emissions from cement 
factories, ft also set a three-year grace period, 
subject to extension, for compliance. Most im- 
portantly foe law defined satisfactory emissions 
at 250-500 micrograms per cubic metre (L/g/ 
m3), a far cry from tbe 5000Ug/m3, which was 
previously observed. 

“If tbe companies in Helwan properly repair 
and maintain their filters, tbe problem of emis- 
sions will be practically non-existem.” ex- 
plained Mustafa Abu Zeid. cement man- 
ufacturing expert at United Nations Industrial 
Development Organisation (UNIDO), United 
Nations Environment Programme (UNEP) and 
foe Egyptian Environmental Affairs Agency 
(EEAA). “Despite the fact that international 
standards expect a more stringent I50ug per 
cubic metre for emissions, with the Egyptian 
standards we will still experience very nice 
weather and few health risks," be added. 

Although most arc ready to live with tbe 
emissions standards, not many are content with 
the law. ““The law is inadequate. It leaves many 
loopholes for the industries and does not spec- 
ify suitable means of implementation," voiced 
one environmentalist, who did not wish to be 
identified. Abu Zeid agreed, saying: “Tbe law 
is not satisfactory. A law should be issued to be 
implemented but Law 4 has been left floating. 
Just how will it be enforced and who will be re- 
sponsible?" 

Even EEAA officials themselves seem at a 


loss. “The law is definitely adequate to im- 
prove the situation but the problem is imple- 
mentation. Implementation is most important 
and I believe that everyone in the country is re- 
sponsible for this aspect," said Mohamed El- 
Zarka. director of environmental protection 
against solid wastes and toxic substances at 
EEAA. “One positive result, already apparent, 
is that it attracted people's attention and im- 
proved environmental awareness greatly," El- 
Zarka added 

Aside from the possible shortcomings of the 
law, action has already been taken to clean foe 
air in .Helwan. A newly founded company, 
Arab Swiss Engineering and Environmental 
Protecion Company (ASENPRO). recently 
signed contracts with two of foe Helwan ce- 
ment factories, to take on the task of com- 
bating pollution. 

“‘These several million pound contracts make 
us [ASENPRO] responsible for repairing and 
maintaining kiln filters to bring emissions in 
line with foe guidelines set by Law 4 within 
two years." ASENPRO Managing Director 
Khalid Zaki said. “We are currently nego- 
tiating with foe third company and hope to sign 
a contract with them soon," Zaki added. 

Until recently the filters on cement factories 
were Don-operational. They were not repaired 
or maintained and in most cases were not even 
turned on. And, on the rare occasions that they 
were operational, “foe residue was often 
dumped in the desert around foe plants and 
eventually found its way back into foe at- 
mosphere," said Zaki. Exactly how the residue 
will be disposed of now has not yet been de- 
termined. But one thing remains certain: unless 
it is disposed of in an environmetaily safe man- 
ner, reducing emissions will be of little benefit 
to anyone. 


Although contracting a company to help re- 
duce pollution is a positive move, some wonder 
just how well it wiil work in a situation of con- 
flicting interests: Sabry Aglan, advisor on en- 
vironmental affairs to Atef Abeid, minister of 
environment, and. Salah Hafez, head of EEAA. 
are both on ASENPRO's board of directors, 
and El Zarka is a consultant to foe firm. T am 
curious to understand who will supervise and 
monitor the company's operations and how 
foey will do so," said one concerned official. 

Helwan residents have in previous years suf- 
fered from many forms of industrir.! pollu- 
tion. For example, liquid wastes pollute foe 
river Nile with 750kg of heavy metals per day 
in the Helwan district. The area is home to 
iron and steel industries, lead and zinc smelt- 
ing and chemical industries among other 
things, according to a report submitted to foe 
United States Agency for International De- 
velopment 

But foe damaging effects of cement on 
health, soil and vegetation are most evident and 
much easier to rectify. If pollution from cement 
production is contained and PM reduced to nat- 
ural background levels, then around 3,000- 
16.000 deaths and 90-270 million pollution- 
induced restricted activity days would be 
avoided each year, foe report said. 

But health means more than just foe absence 
of disease: “Health is a state of complete phys- 
ical, mental and social well-being and not 
merely foe absence of disease or infirmity," ac- 
cording to the World Health Organisation def- 
inition. Even with foe greatest optimism, if foe 
factories of Helwan comply with foe new stan- 
dards set by Law 4, it will be quite a while be- 
fore foe air in Helwan will be clean, and quite a 
long while still before Helwan will be a 
“healthy” place in which to live. 


Headed for unleaded 


A Cairo traffic policeman was found with the highest lev- 
el of lead ever recorded in human blood. Gihan Shahine 
looks into what is being done to reduce lead pollution 


People in Cairo's residential areas have 30 mi- 
crograms per decilitre (Ug/dl) of lead in their 
blood, about three times the World Health Or- 
ganisation (WHO) recognised maximum safe 
level. High levels of lead in foe blood cause 
lead poisoning with symptoms ranging from 
excessive tiredness, continued headaches, loss 
of appetite and muscular pain. A study con- 
ducted by foe United States Agency for Inter- 
national Development (USAID) found lead poi- 
soning can cause a significant decrease in. 
children's IQ (about 4.25 IQ points per child). 

As a result, foe Egyptian government passed 
Law 4 of 1994 which prioritised efforts to com- 
bat lead pollution. The incentives for doing so 
definitely exist: reducing the lead in Cairenes' 
blood would lower both tbe infant mortality 
rate by 820 deaths per year as well as foe num- 
ber of deaths from cardiovascular diseases. 

In Egypt there are over two million vehicles, 
almost all of which use leaded gasoline, mak- 
ing petrol a predominant source of lead pollu- 
tion. Official statistics show that 20 per cent of 
cars use 90 octane gasoline, containing 0.9 
grams per liter (gfl> of lead, while thc rc- 
maming 80 per cent use 80 octane gasoline, 
containing 0.4g/1 of lead, according to the 
USAIDstudy. 

In accordance with these findings and foe re- 
quirements set by Law 4, foe Ministry of Pe- 
troleum embarked on an Environmental Action 
Plan (EAP) which includes plans to reduce foe 
gasotiqe lead level to the international standard 
ofOASg/U build and supply petrol stations with 


unleaded gasoline, and apply natural gas to car 
fuelling. 

Since the EAP was launched, the Ministry of 
Petroleum has supplied six petrol stations, af- 
filiated to Misr Petroleum Company, with un- 
leaded gasoline — four in Cairo and two in 
Alexandria. “It is high time that Egypt started 
■ using unleaded gasoline since Cairo is among 
foe most polluted cities in foe world." says 
Hamdi El-Banbi, minister of petroleum. 

A significant number of cars must use un- 
leaded petrol if pollution levels are to be re- 
duced. Since foe majority of cars in Egypt are 
old and unleaded petrol may be detrimental to 
their engines, El-Banbi says such a switch is 
difficult. Cost is another factor many people 
consider unleaded petrol expensive in compari- 
son to its leaded variety. 

“Egypt had to implement the unleaded gas- 
oline project for two reasons: to reduce lead 
pollution and to serve the special needs of the 
.4,000 cars in Egypt designed for unleaded pet- 
rol use." El-Banbi says. With the increased im- 
port of these care into Egypt, there is a pressing 
.need for unleaded petrol, he adds. 

In Egypt there are two kinds of unleaded gas- 
oline: 90 octane gasoline, which costs LE1.25 
a litre and caters for new cars with converters 
in their emission systems, and 95 octane gas- 
oline. which costs LEI. 75 a litre and caters 
only for cars with sensitive motors, which may 
be damaged by the leaded alternative. 

In addition to foe impractical ity of unleaded 
petrol for old cars and people's reluctance to 


pay more, El-Banbi claims that chances for 
widening foe use of unleaded petrol remain 
slim because production ““requires special re- 
fineries that are very costly." 

Conditions do, however, seem ripe for a 
switch to compressed natural gas (CNG) as a 
cleaner and cheaper substitute for leaded gas- 
oline and diesel. CNG, suitable for ail cars and 
vehicles, produces significantly lower levels of 
harmful pollutants. Carbon dioxide emissions 
are reduced as much as 90 per cent and hydro- 
carbons by 85 per cent when vehicles use 
CNG, tbe USAID study shows. 

Egypt is the first country in foe Middle East 
to use CNG. Cheaper to use than gasoline, 
CNG costs LE0.45 per gasoline-equivalent li- 
tre. and is much healthier for both the environ- 
ment and motor maintenance. El-Banbi says. 
More important, a recent CNG study estimated 
that converting the Cairo Transport Authority 
(CTAl bus fleet to natural gas could eliminate 
between one and 10 latent cancer fatalities out 
Of every 10,000 permanent inhabitants of Cai- 
ro every year. 

Since tbe project was launched in 1 992. 50 
CTA buses have been converted and a plan is 
currently under way. to convert another 300 
buses to CNG, as part of a project with 
USAID. There is one gas station for vehicles 
using CNG on Al-Abbassiya road and another 
in Nasr City. Three other filling stations are 
being built in the Dokki, Agouza and Aimaza 
districts. 

So far around 200 private cars have also 


been converted to a dual-fueling system, 
(which means, they can use either petrol or 
CNG). Converting a vehicle to CNG costs at 
least LE5.000 and in general it takes six to 10 
years to recoup foe initial cost. This explains 
why most people in Egypt are reluctant to con- 
vert their cars to CNG despite the environ- 
mental benefits. 

in another effort to reduce lead pollution 
from vehicles, Al-Tcbbeen Institute for Miner- 
al Studies conducted a study, which shows that 
adjustment of car motors reduces exhaust emis- 
sions by as much as 43 per cent. Fuel con- 
sumption also decreases by 15 per cent with 
adjustment. The experiment, which was ap- 
plied to 700 passenger cars, showed that motor 
adjustment reduced carbon monoxide by 42 
per cent and hydrocarbonates by 33 per cent. 

Motor adjustment should be carried out twice 
a year, costing a total of LE50. In return, how- 
ever. it saves about LE343 of petrol a year for 
its owner. Moreover, foe study indicates that 
adjusting 700 cars stopped the emission of 
about 500,000 cubic meters of toxic gases into 
foe air over a period of 1 00 days. 

To widen the impact, the EEAA (Egyptian 
Environmental Affairs Agency) decreed an en- 
vironmental rule stipulating that no car license 
will be issued or renewed unless the owner has 
carried out motor adjustment first The rule 
will be enforced after a one-year grace period, 
by mid- 1 996. 

Edited by Fouad EMSawhary 
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The NBe Delta, to 
the right, is shown 
npside down with 
the traditional 
seven branches as 
represented in 
Greek geography. 
The names in the 
spaces between the 
tributaries 
represent 14 
important cities. 
On the left, the 
vividly coloured 
stones depict the 
Jordan River 
flowing into the 
Dead Sea, and to 
its south, the 
houses of 
Jerusalem 
enclosed in an oval 
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Egypt shifts on the Madaba Map 


4 


A discerning eye can locale 
Egypt and the branches of the 
Nile on the anciem Madaba Map, 
but the mosaic was created as a 
work of art and not as a 
cartographer's product; the Nile 
Delta and valley appear upside 
down and to the east of Palestine. 
Not only do these glitches give 
the map its primitive charm, they 
divulge its biblical bearing. 

Father Piccirillo of the 
Franciscan Archaeological 

Institute in Jerusalem provided a 
religious explanation for the 
positioning of Egypt on this 
famous map, discovered when a 
sixth century church • in die 
village of Madaba. south of 
Amman, was excavated in 
December 1896. “Biblical 
geography indicated the Nile as 
being one of the four rivers of 
paradise which is set to the east." 
he said, ‘’Therefore, the artist 
took liberties with physical 
geography to conform with 


The Madaba Map is one of the earliest portrayals of the eastern Mediterranean, discovered in 1896. 
Its centenary is being celebrated in Jordon. Sherine Nasr scrutinises the mosaic's telling details 


theology." He added that the 
mosaicist might have portrayed 
the Nile instead of die other three 
rivers of paradise because the 
Nile was seen as the source of 
life and prosperity. 

The Nile Valley, the coast of 
Lebanon, the Jordan Valley, the 
mountains of the Galilee and the 
holy city of Jerusalem are some 
of the places portrayed on this 
masterpiece of Jordanian mosaic 
ait. The map aroused great 
interest when it was discovered, 
not only for its artistic merit but 
for its historical significance. 

It occupies the eastern floor of 
the Church of Madaba. between 
the first and third rows of pillars, 
in front of the presbytery, whicb 
extends from the nonhem to the 
southern walls. The map 


is 


visible as one enters the church 
and walks towards the altar, 
where visitors can see the map 
from the point of view of the 
Greek calligraphy. Measuring 
15.70m by 5.60m, it covers 150 
locales, stretching from Lebanon 
to Egypt, and from the 
Mediterranean to the steppe of 
Jordan, as one vast and unified 
region. 

Both the creator of the mosaic 
and the date of its execution are 
unknown. “Its dating can only be 
resolved by examining the map 
itself," said Father Piccirilio. 
“Identifiable localities on the map 
make h most likely that it was 
created in the second half of the 
sixth century." He pointed out 
that similar churches were built 
at that time including those of the 


area known as the Fountain of 
Jericho — the Church of Galgala 
and the sanctuary of the Egyptian 
martyrs Ares, Promos and Elijah 
— near Ashkelon on the 
Palestinian coast These places 
were mentioned first by Italian 
pilgrims who visited the region in 
about 570 A.D. “There are also 
stylistic considerations within the 
mosaic school of the city of 
Madaba which indicate that the 
map was laid around that date," 
Father Piccirillo pointed out. 

In spite of the limited scope of 
the map. a huge area is covered 
and cities, towns and roads can 
be identified. Peiusium 
(modern-day Baiouza) in north era 
Sinai. Jerusalem and Gaza can be 
easily distinguished from smaller 
cities and towns — such as the 


important towns of Jericho and 
Beth Zacbaria. Even details like a 
gate flanked by two towers and a 
church are visible and depicted 
realistically. “The fish in the 
flowing Nile, the pahs trees 
around the oasis of Jericho and 
the springs of the Jordan Valley 
make the map all the more 
vivid," said Father PicririUo. 

Historically important features 
of the map include the twelve 
stones inserted into the wall of 
the Church of Galgala, and the 
configuration of Kerak as a 
fortified city set on a mountain in 
an isolated position. 

The mosaic reaches . its 
figurative high point in Jerusalem 
which forms the very heart of the 
map. “Its central location and the 
detailed definition of its planning 


is an immediate reminder of die 
importance the city had reached 
by the sixth centuzy,“ said Father 
Piccirillo. 

The main, walls, gates, streets, 
basilicas and buildings of 
Jerusalem are all meticulously 
portrayed. The main street, 
flanked by a colonnade and 
portico, is still identifiable as 
Bab AI-'Amoud, or the Gate of 
the Column. Other buildings 
with slanted roofs are placed in 
relation to the mam road 
network of the city. There are 
enough clues with which to 
identify the two basilicas near 
the end of the main street — the 
'-Basilica of Holy Zion to the. 
west and the Nea Theotokos to 
the east. 

Scientists from Egypt, Jordan 
and Palestine gather every year 
to celebrate the discovery of this 
early work of art which depicts a 
unified biblical and historical 
region. 
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governorates: 
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Complementary lines 


Neither pomp 
nor pretension 

Once again Helen Miles and Jaroslaw 
Dobrowolski match lines to describe a 
refurbished 14th century monument 


The Madrassa (school) of Inal Al-Yusufi sketched 
here has no airs and graces. It is a simple no- 
nonsense sort of building with non: of the monu- 
mental pretensions of its architectural con- 
temporaries. Its proportions are human rather than 
celestial — its walls are plain, its flat ceiling is un- 
decorated. its wooden details are not carved or inlaid 
with fantastic designs. 

Yet the work of the early decorators has not been 
entirely erased The stained glass windows — em- 
bellished with flowers and script and the blazon of 
their benefactor — are exquisite, and sufficient unto 
themselves, like a jewel on the neck of on old wom- 
an. The moulding in the tomb chamber off the main 
hall has all the hallmarks of medieval craftsmanship 
and there is a beauty in the simple scale of the build- 
ing which substitutes for the lack of pomp. 

Moreover, the school, built in the days of the 
Mamlukes, does not seem to resent finding itself 
washed up on the shores of the late 20th century. Its 
modern fixtures and fittings, such as the three sub- 
urban chandeliers and wall-to-wall carpeting, do not 
look out of place. And its tomb, encased in green and 
embroidered with the name ofinal Al-Yusufi, looks 
as well-kept as it ever was. 

The man responsible for the construction of the 
building was an emir (prince) in the court of Sultan 
Sha'ban U, who also served as the viceroy of Syria. 
Al-Yusufi achieved notoriety and prestige for his 
courage, which is just as well since the times were 
bloody and Sha'ban himself ended up a dead man in 
the hands of his own Mamlukes during a pilgrimage 
to Mecca. Al-Yusufi's position was undented by his 
ruler's fate and be went on to become an urmy com- 
mander under Sultan Barquq in 1390. 

The madrassa was founded in 1392-3 and was 
built to incoiporate the functions of both a school 
and a mosque, although die side iiwans (recessed ar- 
eas around the central space used for instruction) are 
too narrow to be useable. There is also a sabil- 
kuuaab attached — a complex whicb houses both a 
water dispensary on the ground floor and a rural-type 
school on the second. It is set in a comer to allow the 
breeze to cool the water and is protected by a wood- 
en screen. 

You can find the madrassa as you walk away from 
Bob Zuweila down the Tentmaker’s Street. It is the 
second building on your left after the covered area. 



New sites, 
projects 
and deals 


FOUR million: pounds have been 
allocated .to light the way. to 12 
historical sites. They include the 
temples of Ramses 0 at Abu Simbel, 
the TXK&era walls and . towers of the 
Sahheddin- Citadel, Sultan Hasson’s 
mosque and school, the Mosque of 
Ibn Tulun, and, in Alexandria. Kom 
El-Dikka mid Pornpei’s Pillar. 

ANTIQUITIES prepared . for 
exhibition abroad are bang spared the 
slight damage incurred by 
radio-carbon dating, thanks to the 
introduction of . ultra-violet rays. 
Invisible radiation is now used , to 
determine the date; status and material 
of antiquities slated for traveL 

PILGRIMS ea route to SaudT Arabia 
via Egypt have die option to fir into 
their itinerary a one or two-day visit 
to Egypt's historical sites or a quick 
tour of Cairo's most famous 
landmarks. EgyptAir and several 
foreign travel agencies have planned 
an appropriately speedy programme. 

THE CHAMBERS of tourism of 
Egypt and Syria have .agreed to ofifer 
reduced hotel prices and air fores to 
tourists in an attempt, to increase 
travel between the two countries.; 

A JOINT committee oftho. Supreme 
Council of Antiquities (SCA) has 
earmarked the Sakakim Palace; in' 
Cairo's Al-Dhaher district . for 
conversion into a medical museum to 
provide a record of. Egypt’s medical 
legacy from the dawn of history to 
the present Fahnti Abdel-Alim, head 
of the Islamic and Coptic. Sector of 
the SCA, emphasised that the plan is 
still in the “preparatory stages” as the 
palace must first be restored. . 

IN MAy, foe SCA and .the Cairo 
govemorate will launch a project to 
overhaul and restore the monuments 
of Al-Muezz Liddin Allah Street in 
Cairo. They wfll begin construction at 
Bab Al-Futtuh to Al-Azhar Street, and 
then make their way to Bab Zuweilfl- 
New regulations have been decreed to 
ban area activities that might generate 
vibrations and harm the monuments. - 

SINAI will soon inaugurate its first 
scientific institute at East Qaotara, on 
the Sinai side of the Suez Canal. -The 
Educational Centre for Monuments, as 
it will be called, will tram 
archaeologists in the latest di gg ing 
and excavation techniques. Teaching 
staff will consist of qualified 
archaeologists and engineers who will 
also study Sinai's ancient monuments 
and the reties returned from Israel. 

DUBAI, of the United Arab Emfrp tt- g , 
will hold foe first shopping festival of 
file area between 15 Feburary and 28 
March. One and a half million 
visitors arc expected and they can 
make purchases from diffe r e n t outlets 
including handicrafts, jewelery, 
clothing- and antiqu e s. Artists from all 
over tire world will take part. 

CAIRO UNIVERSITY students ate 
organising a two-day conference on 
15-1 6‘ February in which 80 delegates 
wiD speak on a variety of 'topics 
related to tourism, including the role 
of youth in. its-- development' 
promotion... 
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Amidst rioting Ahlrfans/Zamatek dinched the third 
and final super-league. tournament. But a national- 
league, champion cannot be decided until the junior 
tournament is played, Inas Mazhar reports 


Two weeks ago, Olympic of Alexandria .was dropped to the B division 
aid their super-league tesults were nullified by the Egyptian Handball ^ 
Federation. The move was a penalty for attacking the referees in the ’ ; 
*astl 8 seconds of a second siyer-ld^ue match witb-Ahli m Tama. ‘ 

Then, last week, the scenario was repeated — different match, a dif- : ' 
ferent venue, and a different competition, but tlfe similarities were u»- . 
mistak cable. The" match was feetweenthe two traditional powerhouses 
of the game, arch-rivals AhU andZamalek-The- venue was the Caipo * 
Stadium indoor complex and the competition was the third and final. •* 
super-league tournament, " ' ■ ' ' .; 

AhlPs standing suffered as a result of , Olympic’s suspension. AhU 
maintained their first place, W Zamalek took oyer the: second position, . ' 
gained some points and narrowed AhU 's lead to one point. - , _ '.v 

With only three teams now. playing in' the super-league — AhU, *• - 
Zamalek and Sporting — each team had only two matches to play in- 
stead of three. Sporting of Alexandria surprised Abli and die ferns with -a 
a 24-22 victory, putting Ahli under maximum pressure in its match 
with Zamalek jtbe following' day, the match which would go a long ■ 
way to determine wtio would be league champions. If AhU won, they ' 
would be. room nr less certain to take the league championship. A wiiK 
ner will not be declared until the junior toisnaiment is played between 
the same three 'teams. Points won ty the jiiniorc wiO be'added to the 
seniors’ points and ihe winner decufecTon die combined results.. Ahlfs 
juniors are ahead of Zamalek, so an Ahli victory in this match would 
clinch the chan^)ions%i. v ' s ‘ 

The game began smoothly, with Ahli leadingl4-12. But Zamalek 
fought back in the second baif todraw 17-17. Tension rose and the 
light got tougher as Zamalek Inched their wayinro the lead wife two 
goals. Then with two minutes to go before die final whistle, thesitua- 
tion blew up. ' ' 

A train crash bad prevented the designated match r efe re es from ar- 
riving at'the stadium on time, and theft places bad. been faken by sub-“ 
stitutes.- Twelve seconds before the end of the inatcbAhii were denied 
a penalty that was rightly theirs, a penalty that would. have given. Ahli a 
draw and the league championship title. • • . ‘ '■ j- . ' 

The match stored for half an hour as arguments took place between, 
the team, referees and- officials: The referees refused to budge; This 
was too much for Ahli’s fanatical supporters, who started rioting, pull- ' 
ing ouf seals- and throwing than onto the pitch. Ahli refused to con- 
tinue play under these conditions and, with the score standing at 23-22 
to Zamalek, the referees had to suspend the match. The Egyptian 
Handball Federation is. to meetto decide whether to consider the mutch 
null and void, in which ease -It will be taken thatAbli withdrew and 
Zamalek will take the match, orwhetbertbe score wiU stand — also 
-giving a Zamalek victory. Either way Ahli are the losers. The meeting 
will also mete out penalties to the Ahli cute. . ; 

Zamalek ’s victory over Sporting the followup day gave them the 
third super-league title and brought them close to dinc&rog tire fragile : 
trophy for the second consecutive year. With- AM’s advantage hr the 
juniors, they are theoretically still in with a chance. But there is always 
the possibility of surprise results, and, in addition, Ahli is waiting to 
see what penalties win be taken against it by the handball federation. 
They are expected to. be harsh. Ahli might also face the same penalty 
imposed on Olympic ' relegation to die B division. * 



Zamalek’s Hossam Gharib on his way to penetrating Ahli’s defence 


photo: Ashraf Fares 



An unknown football player took his former club to FIFA to 
force payment of unpaid dues. He got his money, .but caused 
a lot of controversy in the process, as Amara Ibrahim reports 


The feme that eluded footballer El-Sayed Hassan 
on the pitch has filially caught up wife hmL- The 
27-year-old Hassan took his old cluh, AJ-Masri, to 
the international football federation fornot paying 
dues_stipulated in his. contract — - die first tune in 
Egyptian football history -that FIFA has - been 
brought into a player-club dispute. 

Hassan, who moved .from AJ-Masri.. Club of Port 
Said to Olympic of Alexandria last October, in- 
sisted that .he be paid.dre fuH amount of the one- 
off payment stipulated in his contract: LE45,QOO. 
But Al-Masri offered only LEI 5,000 in addition to. 
two months’ salary. The Egyptian Football Federa- 
tion (EFF) supported die club’s decision. 'Hassan, 
however, was not satisfied and decided to take the 
matter to FIFA, which seconded his tram’s de- 


cision. 


However, the club still did not pay the LEI 6,200 
owed, and the EFF failed to take decisive meas- 


ures to exact the money. FIFA intervened again, at 
the player’s request, and fixed 28 January 1996 as 
a deadline for the payment 
* By 28 January, Hassan still, had not seen the col- 
our of Al-Masri’s .money. FIFA decided to pay 
him itself and deduct the sum from the EFF’s ac- 
count It also thre atened AJ-Masri with relegation 
to the second division. 

Officials at AI-Masri were furious. Not only had 
Hassan put the club in a bad light, but die whole 
country' .as well, accused El-Say ed Metwalli. the 
: club’s director, who said that his action showed 
“the player’s had intentions towards his club and 
Egypt in geoerar. . 

There had been no need, to involve FIFA be- 
cause, he maintained, “It is well-known that rights 
are never disregarded in Egypt Even if die player 
had to go to court he would certainly have got his 
dues in the end.”. 


Metwalli recalled that problems with Hassan be- 
gan soon after the club bought the player, when his 
poor performance kept him on the bench. The club; 
he sard, had been eager to get rid of him. “What is 
the logic of keeping a player who is well paid but 
of no use?” Metwalli asked. According to EFF 
rules, Hassan bad the right to move to another 
team, which he decided to do a few months ago. 
But explained Metwalli. his early departure meant 
that he lost bis right to the full amount of money 
specified in his contract. 

“ft seems that the player was seeking fame and 
fortune,” be alleged. “He is a trouble-maker, who 
used his aggressive methods to blackmail the club, 
first by bringing in the EFF and then upping the 
stakes by involving FIFA.” 

' He added that his club is studying new Eo- 
ropean -style contracts, in which players are not 
promised single lump sums, but instead receive a 


series of payments during their stay at a club. 

Hassan's supporters criticise the EFF for failing 
to solve the problem before it reached international 
level. “The player begged the EFF to mediate to 
solve the problem”, said Essam Abdel -Moneim, 
president of the Egyptian Sports Press Association. 
Even when FIFA had contacted the EFF &od spec- 
ified dates to pay the player, “the federation ig- 
nored the issue again, leaving FIFA to sort it out”. 
EFF officials, Abdel-Moneim claimed, were too 
busy giving speeches and showing off to the media 
to pay attention to the dispute. 

The EFF, of course, tells a different story. Ac- 
cording to Yussef EI-Dahshouri Harb, head of the 
EFF, the federation had already solved the problem 
before FIFA’s intervention. “The club offered a 
cheque which was due to be paid in February, so 
we decided that we would pay the player and keep 
the cheque in return,” be said. But nevertheless the 


player had gone ahead and complained to FIFA. 
“Of course, .! accept FIFA as the father of football 
federations, and I respect its intervention,” Hath 
added. 

According to Harb, Hassan is considered a trou- 
ble-maker by both his former clubs, Arab contrac- 
tors and Al-Masri, as -well as his current club, 
Olympic. “The EFF received many complaints 
from Olympic about this player's bad manners and 
behaviour,” he said. He added that both Olympic 
and the EFF intended to punish him “to make an 
example of him for misusing football to gain pub- 
licity”. 

Harb also launched a strong attack on critics wbo 
had circulated “false stories” about the incident, 
accusing the Egyptian federation of negligence. 
“These people are willing to make claims aimed at 
destroying Egypt's image for the sake of their own 
personal interests,” be said. 



Volleyball barred 


The National Olympic Committee's decision preventing 
Egypt’s volleyballers from joining the Olympic team in At- 
lanta was viewed as harsh and potentially damaging. 
Abeer Anwar reviews the repercussions 


Ramadan five-a-side 


FpR THE second consecutive year, the Cairo Soccer 
Zone organised a five4i-side Ramadan soccer touro*- 
merit indoor hall, 

tier the supervision of Hazpm H-Hawan, ^president of. 

rim-on until sohour. Mo? than 3° 

pare, some of them include *™S2fS25' 

their numbers — such as < 


Kamaoan. Kame 

bout). Other famous names from outside^^wp™^ 
Sp ^^^ St ^Ti^iuded President Mubarak’s 


sons Ala*. and femriMuferric, with their team, Sho- 
rouq. The team perforate# well until its progress was 
stopped by injury ip the, semifinal. But the Mubaraks 
displayed * spotting attkudeby appearing the fbl- 
. _ lo wing day to attend theSnaL. distribute the cups and 
■'niet^-^:ppsn'ftr : piBfqitt with the teams and 
evcDsame of the fens. ^ 

, Although there wasaauoofficial women’s Raro- 
' adaq competition last y$js; this was the first worn- 
; m T s:competiliOn .following the appointment of $ahar 
. El-Hawari to an official post responsible for worn- 
' enV soccer. m Egypt :- Thc eight women’s teams 
;• ..playhd as a league, anthheir games were just as lull- 


ed, and competitive os the men’s. 

Sabar El-Hawari declared that die was happy with 
the women’s standard, which has improved a lot dur- 
ing the past year. “The women can now compete 
anywhere,” she said. ‘They are capable of playing 
against strong foreign teams and even challenged a 
men’s team in one of the Ramadan matches and were 
just as good." A women’s soccer committee has been 
formed and, according to El-Hawari, women’s par- 
ticipation in the Cairo Zone soccer tournament is just 
the beginning of an official programme for the wom- 
en’s game, ' 


Edited by Inas Mazhar 


It was poor performances by both the men's and 
women’s volleyball teams in the World Cup last 
November which prompted toe NOC’s con- 
troversial decision to exclude the Egyptian vol- 
leyball team from the Olympics. The NOC has 
been charged wife the task of reducing the num- 
ber of athletes travelling to Atlanta. Only teams 
with a chance of winning, or at least achieving a 
respectable placing, will be allowed to travel — 
in the committee's view, the volleyballers do not 
come into this category. 

In response, the volleyball federation’s board 
headed by Major Raouf El-Manna wi, presented 
its collective resignation. With no prospects of 
convincing the NOC to go back on its decision, 
the Supreme Council for Youth and Sports was 
forced to appoint a new board 

The fury that greeted the decision within die 
federation was prompted more by fear of inter- 
national reaction to the decision than by the de- 
cision itself — it came too late to withdraw of- 
ficially, and Egypt’s position was made worse 
because it was playing host to the African wom- 
en’s qualifiers for Atlanta. Another total suspen- 
sion for Egyptian volleyball was widely pre- 
dicted because of the late withdrawal, something 
which would have been disastrous for the game. 
“We still have not recovered from our previous 
two-year suspension,” explained El-Manna wi. 
“We were lagging. behind after the suspension 
was lifted, but we tried bard to regain our posi- 
tion as top African country last year ” 

Meanwhile, the new EVF was faced with fee 
decision of whether to participate in the qual- 
ifications. It derided that the tram would play. 
But that raised another question: what if Egypt 
won the qualifications and die NOC refused to 
reverse its derision? This would put Egyptian 
volleyball in a very difficult position. 

So wfi] the federation ask players to lose the 
qualifiers? “Of course it is unethical to- ask. 
players to lose.” responded Amr Elwani, head of 
the federation's new board. Elwani spent days in 
constant communication with International Vol- 


leyball Federation (IVF) President Robin Acous- 
ta, even travelling to France to meet him per- 
sonally, in an attempt to reach a solution to es- 
cape a full suspension. 

The IVF’s sentence, when it came, was rel- 
atively lenient: Egypt is officially barred from 
playing in Atlanta ’96, a punishment described 
by Elwani as “the least Egypt could expect”. 

Some see the IVF's decision as the only way 
out for Egypt — after all, it merely mirrored 
what the NOC had decided in the first -place. 
Others are highly critical of both the NOC and 
the IVF. and see die team's non-participation as 
a nail in its coffin. By Sydney 2000, they argue, 
the current team will be too old to' succeed, and 
all its achievements to date will have been fruit- 
less. 

“Just like that, it’s all over for this national 
team,” said Found Abdel-Salam, tire national 
team coach. “This team, with the players’ height 
add experience, is the best we’ve had in a long 
time. We will just have to work very hard wife 
the juniors. They could be the nucleus of a. very 
strong national team.” 

Widespread rumours that the suspension 
would also cover Sydney 2000 were quashed by 
Elwani. “This suspension .applies only to Atlanta 
*96. There was no mention of Sydney 2000 in 
the suspension fax,” he said. 

However, the international federation has 
changed the venue of the African Women's 
qualifications — they will now be held in Ni- 
geria instead of Egypt. 

Meanwhile, recording to Ali El-Rafea. sec- 
retary of the EVF. the men’s and women’s na- 
tional teams are continuing their training at 
the Olympic Centre in preparation for Dubai's 
international championship, to be held in 
April. Next on the agenda is the Arab Games 
in Beirut in September. El-Rafea insists that 
(he team will not be affected by the decision: 
“Our schedule of local and international com- 
petitions remains unchanged, whether or not 
we are going to Atlanta.” 
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Sayed El-Daoui: 

Healing 

for 

hearts 

The million lines 
brewing in his mind 
are the final link in an 
age-old story 


When most men die. tbeir stories die with them. That 
might explain the fear I felt driving Sayed El-Daoui 
across the Nile from a recent performance at the Brit- 
ish Council to his hotel room on Clot Bey. I know it's 
morbid, but 1 couldn't help thinking: what if we 
crash? 

Sayed El-Daoui has probably told more stories than 
any other man on the planet. The verses in his head 
outnumber all those written by Walt Whitman. Ah- 
med Shawqi and a dozen other poets from a dozen 
other nations combined. If Sayed El-Daoui were to 
tell every story he knows, one after the other, without 
stopping, it might take six months or more. 

These are neither exaggerations nor random figures. 
The stories Sayed tells are all pest of one gigantic sto- 
ry, an epic poem of a million lines or more Al-Sira 
Al-Hilaliya is the tale of a folk hero’s endless exploits; 
the escapades of Abu Zeid El-Hilali — a conqueror of 
conquerors, renowned in villages from Tunis to Iran.' 
the very model of manliness and dignity and a Don 
Juan to boot — have been recounted at coffeehouses, 
weddings, circumcisions and moulids for centuries. 

These days, Abu Zeid has an audience in urban cul- 
tural centres foe world over. Sayed El-Daoui was in 
Paris recently, recounting foe Sira to a packed house 
in the amphitheatre at foe Cite de la Musique. During 
foe trip he was profiled in Liberation: foe author com- 
pared him to a Greek relative of Horner's who could 
still recite foe Iliad or Odyssey by ham. 

It's safe to say. though, tnat Sayed El-Daoui is foe 
last of the world's legendary story-tellers. Aged 62, he 
has been telling foe sira fb r nearly 40 years. 

Sayed has a pinched, bony look. He is dark, and 
wears golden-framed eyeglasses. They immediately 
distinguish him from his colleagues, although all foie 
members of his entourage dress the same. Turbans on 
their heads, woolen shawls wrapped around their 
necks: each wears an earth-toned galabiyya, holds a 
rababa in hand and has a mouthful silver teeth. 

Sayed may be foe final link in a tradition that once 
linked foe world. But who wants to just listen to a sto- 
ry anymore? Even in foe villages Sayed has mostly 
been replaced by TVs, VCRs and Atari. Last week, he 
was on what is rapidly becoming more familiar 
ground, performing with Hassan El-Giritli's Al- 
Warsha troupe at the British Council in Agouza, then 
in a Ministry of Culture-sponsored Ramadan nights 
programme at the National Theatre in Ataba. 

On stage at the National, Sayed didn't get into it as 
much as foe others. He looked lost, like he was in an- 
other world. In Al-Warsha's chic yet cozy version of a 
village tent Sayed was in a different kind of mood. 
Very alert correcting his colleagues when they mixed 
up a name, la ugh id g whenever foe story called for h. 

Then, when it was his turn. Sayed slipped into the 
sira like it was a second skin. He spoke the verse: not 
mere memorised lines that could have been about 
someone else, but as if it was his own story, as if he, or 
one of bis ancestors, had watched or participated in 
every twist and turn. Singing, speaking, chanting, 
slowing down, speeding up. raising his voice, speak- 
ing to the audience in a conspiratorial whisper, as 
though letting us in on some secret meaning... then the 
sudden, emphasised sentence or phrase. 

"Healing for hearts!" he might explode, repeating 
the phrase several tunes, his voice undulating in tan- 
dem with the rababa he is softly strumming. 

EVERY STORY MUST start with a blessing for the 
Prophet, peace be upon him. It is Sayed ’s favourite 
part of foe job, and a clear remedy for any ailment 
"If I don't start with a 15-minute blessing I cannot 
tell the story. The blessing is the key to foe use- 
fulness of it all" he says. 

Has the sira made him wise? We are sitting in the 
sun-drenched room he shares with Ham am Abbas 
Mohamed, the rababa maestro who has ac- 
companied Sayed for decades, at the hotel on Clot 
Bey. For the past two nights I and dozens of other 
eager rira-seekers have braved the khamasin dust 
storms to hear Sayed tell "The orphans’ tale" under 
foe tent in Agouza. 

A wry smile spreads over Sayed’s face. He seems 
comfortable, even more so here in the hotel than when 
he was telling the sira under the tent if that is possible. 
"Jr's given me the ability to think and talk," he says. "I 
can teach people about manliness and generosity. lean 
correct people when they’re on tiie wrong track." 

But doesn’t he ever get jealous of Abu Zeid, or wish 
he himself could have adventures like his? 

Sayed becomes very serious. "No, there is no jeal- 
ousy involved. I am most happy when Pm telling 
these tales of courage... I feel I am one of them.” 



THEJU LT1MATE STORY-TELLER: For forty. years Sayed EJ-Daoui has captivated audiences in Upper Egypt, and twre i»c«^ »iar a* Pnrtswitfi 
tiie amazing adventures off Abou Zeid AMfilali. But will, those million Bites, akin to the Odyssey ortite I Iliad before tbeywerevviftten down, survive? 


POET ABDEL-RAHMAN El-Abnoudi has spent 
decades trying to collect the sira and write it down 
in a series of published volumes. With the help of 
El-Daoui, his efforts have led to the current market 
availability of nearly one-fifth of the poem. Other 
parts of the sira are being recorded at this moment; 
the tapes will be on sale some time in foe near fu- 
ture. “The orphans' tale” is one of those parts, and 
to give a rough estimate of how long the sira is, 26 
tapes have been recorded already, but “The or- 
phans’ tale" is far from over. 

There we sat, intoxicated by the musky smell of dirt, 
dust and vegetation, illuminated by five naked bulbs 
banging from a wooden cross, and surrounded by pris- 
tine white tents, over three nights at Al-Wareha, lis- 
tening to a story that went something like this: 

Torn apart by the death of his son, Abu Zeid cries so 
much he becomes blind. Seizing the opportunity, his 
cousin takes over his throne and orders the entire 
tribe of Hilali murdered. In the nick of time Abu Zeid 
sends eighty pregnant Hilali women to another tribe 
in order to insure that the Hilali name stays alive, bur 
this other tribe cannot know that the women and their 
future babies are Hilalis. The plan works and the chil- 
dren grow into great warriors. 

One day they return to Abu Zeid. Although he is 
blind and of course has never seen them before he 
knows them all by name, because he is a nise man. 
And as he is embracing one of the young men, their 
heads collide and Abu Zeid regains fus sight. 

Abu Zeid decides to make up with his cousin, who. 
sensing that his deed will be punished, has run away 


to a distant land. Abu Zeid wants to send his cousin a 
message of reconciliation, and is looking for a mes- 
senger who will brave the dangers that He in wait on 
the hwi’. Abu Zeid's son Mekheimer volunteers, and 
signs a contract permitting Abu Zeid to hang him if 
the mission does not succeed. 

Mekheimer and 39 other men set off. fighting many 
courageous battles along the mot. But one of the tri- 
bal lords, anxious to avenge a previous defeat at the 
hands of Abu Zeid. sets a sand-trap for Mekheimer. 
Although he fights mliantly. Mekheimer is captured 
and put in prison. His 39 men continue the battle until 
Mekheimer orders one of them to go tell his father the 
news. Thirty-eight men. after all. are just as strong as 
39. especially if they are Hilalis. 

Upon hearing the news Abu Zeid promptly appears 
win 100 warriors. In an instant the tribal lord is 
sliced in two by the sword of Abu Zeid ‘s loyal slave. 
Mekheimer is saved but. since he did not fulfil his con- 
tract. Abu Zeid insists on hanging his son. 

SAYED El-DAOUTS only son, Hamdi died eight 
years ago, aged 27. of liver complications. Sayed says 
that El-Abnoudi bad arranged for foe boy, who was 
beginning to learn the sira from his father (as Sayed 
had learned it from his father before him), to receive 
treatment in Moscow at the Ministry of Culture's ex- 
pense. "But it wouldn't have mattered anyway,” says 
Sayed. "It was his time to go." 

Sayed 's gaze never leaves some place very for off in 
the distance. He is nearly blind now, and during some 
performances he seems almost stoic, drumming in- 




no i can never pass through 

the study at the British era- I 

bassy without giggling with iTr . Jt 

delight as 1 fondly remember ^UL* fijn*. 6 ; 

ST& with Lord Cromer O a M | 

and being given endless sup- ~ . Fw - \ 

plies of sweets. But as times /*'. 

change, dears, so must we HVflFyRK’ : - js XOr w 
with them, and it was a wiser * n? 

and somewhat older me who 

iicious iftar at the residence And Cinderella shafl go to the balL- 
of the British Ambassador. 

David Bbtherwiclt, in Gar- 
den City. David and his lovely wife had done a pretty Dr Abdd- 
good job of making Alderman John Chalstrey MA, Ali Hassai 

MD, FRCS and the Lady Mayoress feel at home and Dr and Mr 
had invited a large number of Cairo's medical com- night out, t 
m unity to meet with him. London’s 668th Lord Mayor . presence c 
but the first surgeon ever to be elected to the posL A Salama A 
wonderful idea, of course, but it did mean that L was to feme, arte 
spend a large part of the evening listening to a rather Hosny Gu 
intriguing conversation revolving around aortas and 
spasms with renowned surgeon, head of the Doctors ♦ There's 
Syndicate Hamdi Sayed MP, former prime minister dears, but 
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Greeting from India— 


Dr Abdel- Aziz Hegazi, composer and medic Tarek 
Ali Hassan, DrJNabQ EL-Meheiry and his wife, and 
Dr and Mrs Zoneir Farid. Not quite ray idea of a fun 
night out, but thankfully foe evening was saved by the 
presence of fellow lovers of art. political columnist 
Salama Ahmed Salama and his charming wife Jo- 
ttaae, art .collector Maged Farag, ray editor-in-chief. 
Hosny Guindjjand his ever lively wife Moushira. 

♦ There's a price to pay for living in the desert, 
dears, but the recent .sandstorms didn't stop the In- 


dian ambassador, Kanwal Sbal. from celebrating 
India's forty-sixth Republic day in style. Escorted' 
by the WecJt/v's very own International and South 
pages editor, Gama! Nkromah, I daintily 
wrapped a perfumed handkerchief around my nose 
and mouth before I stepped into the gardens of the 
ambassador's residence. And judging by the turn- 
out. it seemed that the guests, including ministers, 
ambassadors and journalists galore, would have 
done nothing to miss getting together to celebrate 
the occasion. Even knowing that no alcohol was 


stead of strumming the rababa. But his presence is 
enough to lend the air a certain authenticity. 

“He’s foe best" says Zein, a member of Al-Warsha 
currently training with El-Daoui. “He's like a father to 
me. No one compares. These new younger singers like 
Antar or Jabaron, they only know one or two pais, 
th»*y can't begin to think of the number of stories 
Sayed knows." 

Ever since bis son died. Sayed has made it his mis- 
sion to try and teach as nuny youngsters as he can 
how to tell the sira. He has opened up a school in 
Qus. his village near Qena, where four pupils are 
currently enrolled. The star is his ten-year-old 
grandson. Ramadan. Ramadan, his two sisters and 
their mother, Sayed’s daughter Nagat, have been liv- 
ing with tbeir grandfather ever since Nagat's hus- 
band died. '.’••• 

CAN A MAN BE BOTH weak and strong at foe same 
time? Sayed El-Daoui should know: he is a teller of 
tales about tire manliest of men. And as be begins to 
answer. I notice the hotel walls are a luminous green, 
foe colour of the prophet's mande. 

"A man who is not both weak and strong is not a 
man.” he says, sounding a lot like he does when he re- 
cites foe sin x, mixing ihytfan and rhyme, waving his 
arms for emphasis then clasping his fingers together. 
He wears a golden ring on his right bantl a silver ring « 
on the left. "We have a saying in Upper Egypt.. What 
bends doesn't break." 

Then he repeats the first part of the phrase more 
slowly. "What beads,” he says, making every word 


by Madame Sosostris 


being served didn't stop them — they alL 
knew that that minor inconvenience would 
be well compensated for, mid the prevailing 
air of disappointment was soon dispersed as .. 
sumptuous dish after dish of absolutely 
mouthwatering Indian delicacies was sam- 
pled and savoured. 

* If h takes fifty members of foe Boehringer- 
Orient Pharmaceutical Company gening to- 
gether in Shann Al-Sbeikh to discuss new • 
methods and medicines for curing foe cough, 
then so be it Someone should have told them, 
though, that it's all the ragej don’t you know, 
and quite socially acceptable these days to hem 
and hack as indiscreetly as possible. Still, you 
can't blame them for their good 
intentions, or blame Nahia F ayez, I ■ ~ 

public relations coordinator and 
Tamer Abni Naga, sales executive at the NO Vi 

MOvenpick Hotel for doing a wonderful . . 

job oforganising the whole event. . jnf 


curve out of his mouth before driftrag into the air, 
“doesn’t break.” 

A METAPHOR FOR THE 57A4 itself perhaps? I'm re- . 
minded of a story told by mother folk henVstory-tdler, 
one named Bob Marley. “This could be the first trum- 
pet.” sings the Jamaican ban! in Natural Mystic, "might 
as wdl be the last Matty mme will have to suffer, many 
more will have to die, don’t a^t me why... No one try to 
find foe answers to afl the questions they ask no one 
knows it's impossible, to go living through die post.” 

Sayed El-Daoui did not invent Abu Zeid's epic, 
and he certainly didn’t ask to be the dying gasp of its 
most glorious era. Sayed’s {gift is his memory and the 
way he tells the tale. He still woos audiences every 
time be performs, consistently converting some first- 
timer into a s ira-freak who has to hear another story 
every night to satisfy his new-found addiction. Or 
the same story several times, since Sayed always 
seems to have multiple versions in stock. 

Sayed seems to accept that foe sira will shrink sig- 
nificantly once he is gone. Not for lack of effort of 
course; but it is unlikely that any of foe heirs to this liter- 
ary legacy — worth far more than any material in- 
heritance — could handletbe load of a million verses of 
rhyme. 

"It- doesn’t matter," Sayedsays with a : relaxed <£ 
certainty. “As long as a few people are still telling 
it, foe sira will never die." ' 


Profile by Tarek Atia 


more, when, foe Nile Hilton holds a Viennese Opera 
Ball on the fifteenth of next month,' with music pro- 
vided by the Vienna Opera Ball Orcbestra. No minor 
event tins, the Nile Hilton started preparations over 
three weeks ago, almost at the same time that I started 
rummaging through ray old trunks looking for my sat- 
in and lace ball gown — which, strangely, seems a lot 
smaller than I remember ft to be. And forthose cyn- 
ical suspicious souls, let ft be known, tint this will in ■ 
fact, be the real thing, forihe evefo wifi be sponsored 
by none other than the city of Vienna itself. My good 
friend Michael Haeupi, the may or of Vienna. teHs me 
that foe Ball is being held as a gesture of friendship be- 
tween the two cities, which as for as Pm concerned is 
just fine — gestures of friendship over the yours are 
what have made mo the woman I am today. ’ 




Now In Egypt 


no What pleasant vivid memories I still 
treasure of my first coming-out ' ball, 
many years ago. Although linking hack, 
it seems that it was more a buisting out 
than anything dse. And. now.- it seems 
that I have been given a chance to relive 
some of the best days of my youth once 
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